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FOREWORD 


This  report  presents  the  findings  of  an  experimental  project  within 
the  over-all  research  program  on  recreational  services  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  sponsored  by  the  Young  Men  and  Women’s  Hebrew  Association  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  e  The  camp  program  for  the  partially-sighted  which  was  studied  was 
made  possible  by  a  grant  in  the  name  of  the  Karp  and  Rachel  Rosenberg  Foun¬ 
dation  , 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  the  following  for  their  sustained  inter¬ 
est  in  the  study  and  for  establishing  the  chain  of  cooperative  effort  which 
made  it  possible:  A.  J.  Auerbach,  Executive  Director  and  Milton  Hyman, 
Program  Director,  of  the  Y,  M.  &  W.  H.  A, ;  Ruth  MacIntyre,  Head  Counselor, 
Camp  for  the  Partially-Sighted;  Eugene  Feldman,  Head  Counselor,  Camp  for 
the  Fully-Sighted;  Margaret  Gnade,  Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind;  and  the  counselor  staffs  of  both 
camps  for  accepting  heavy  reporting  obligations 0 

The  writer  also  wishes  to  thank  William  Kehl,  Director,  Electronic 
Computer  and  Data  Processing  Center  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for 
his  helpfulness  in  facilitating  the  analysis  of  the  data  collected.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  availability  of  such  a  service  facility  is  of  strategic 
significance  for  the  widening  research  interests  of  social  agencies. 

Appreciation  is  also  extended  to  Mr,  Harry  R,  Savage  and  his  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Recreation  for  Handicapped  Children  of  the  Y.  M.  &  W.  H.  A. 

Board  of  Directors, 
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Io  INTRODUCTION 


Ao  Research  and  Camp  Program  Objectives 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  objective  guides 
to  evaluating  the  accomplishment  and  shortcomings  of  the  Y»  Mo  &  W.  Ho  Ac's 
camp  program  for  partially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  children  and  to  help 
identify  the  factors  affecting  results  as  a  basis  for  planning  even  more  ef¬ 
fective  programs  of  this  kind  in  the  future o 

Before  any  such  research  project  can  be  undertaken  on  a  sound  basis, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  objectives  of  the  program  under 
study,  to  define  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  research  materials,  and  to  appraise  the  prospective  value  and  limitations 
of  the  material  to  be  utilized.,  Accordingly,  attention  will  now  be  given  to 
each  of  these  issues  In  turn. 

All  program  plans  and  operations  rest  upon  certain  theories  and  be¬ 
liefs  which  determine  both  the  goals  sought  and  the  means  employed  to 
achieve  them.  The  Y  camp  program  for  the  partially-sighted  is  seen  to  rest 
upon  five  basic  premisess 

1.  That  the  lives  of  handicapped  children  would  be  significantly 
enriched  if  they  could  participate  in  a  wide  range  of  activi¬ 
ties  with  fully-sighted  children  under  conditions  of  mutual 
acceptance  . 

2c  That  such  acceptance  Is  now  limited  not  only  by  the  visual 
handicap  itself,  but  also  by  other  physical  and  social  handi¬ 
caps  derived  from  the  visual  handicap»  Such  derivative  handi¬ 
caps  may  further  encourage  withdrawal  from  the  activities  of 
the  fully-sighted  on  the  part  of  the  partially-sighted  or  re¬ 
jection  by  the  fully-sighted . 

3»  That  these  derivative  handicaps  can  be  reduced  through  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  supervised  programs  designed  to  provide  in¬ 
creased  exposure  to  the  activities  enjoyed  by  the  fully-sighted, 
to  improve  associated  physical  skills  not  entirely  dependent  on 
visual  acuity  and  to  develop  increased  ease  in  relationships 
with  the  fully-sighted  through  providing  for  joint  participa¬ 
tion  with  them  in  a  widening  range  of  activities. 
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4.  That  the  effectiveness  of  such  efforts  depends  in  large  measure 
on  the  success  achieved  in  making  these  activities  attractive 
and  enjoyable  for  both  the  handicapped  and  the  fully-sighted j 
and 

5.  That  even  reasonable  success  in  these  endeavors  will  tend  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  motivating  and  for  enabling  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  to  extend  such  relationships  with  the  fully- 
sighted  beyond  the  bounds  of  these  programs— by  pursuing  such 
opportunities  with  increasing  self-confidence  at  school,  in 
their  neighborhoods,  and  through  other  group  experiences. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  several  criteria  may  be  used  in 
evaluating  the  success  of  the  program.  Did  the  children  enjoy  it?  Did  they 
learn  new  skills  or  overcome  old  fears?  Did  they  develop  increasing  skill 
in  getting  along  with  other  children,  both  handicapped  and  fully-sighted? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  improvements  along  these  lines  are  likely  to 
spill  over  into  their  associations  with  other  children  beyond  the  camp  pro¬ 
gram?  Each  of  these  aspects  of  the  impact  of  the  program  will  be  treated 
in  the  course  of  this  study,  along  with  evidences  of  relationships  among 
them. 


B.  Basic  Concepts  of  the  Study 

In  order  to  define  the  kinds  of  information  to  be  collected  for  re¬ 
search  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  basic  concepts  around  which 
the  analysis  is  to  center.  Among  those  important  to  this  study,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  mentioned? 

1.  That  the  results  of  the  camp  experience  may  be  apprehended 
through  four  viewpoints?  those  of  the  child,  of  the  parents, 
of  the  counselor,  and  of  the  responsible  agency  officials. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  viewpoints  may  differ.  What 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  is  that  such  differences 
may  provide  the  basis  for  extremely  valuable  insights 
into  the  factors  deemed  most  important  by  each  and  that 
a  discussion  of  such  differences  may  lead  to  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  child  and  his  problems. 

2.  That  the  results  may  be  affected  by  pre-camp  attitudes  and 
experiences  as  well  as  by  what  transpires  within  the  limits 
of  the  camp  program. 
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Thus,  not  only  must  differences  in  the  personal  character¬ 
istics  and  previous  experiences  of  the  children  be  antici¬ 
pated,  but  differences  in  parental  attitudes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  must  also  be  expected.  With  respect  to  what  happened 
within  the  camp  program,  it  would  be  important  to  consider 
the  impact  of  the  program  not  only  on  children,  but  on  par¬ 
ents  and  counselors  as  well. 

3.  That  the  camp  experience  represents  a  developmental  process  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  weeks  rather  than  a  single  homogeneous  ex¬ 
perience  . 

As  a  result,  reports  of  reactions  associated  with  attendant 
experiences  would  be  required  at  reasonably  frequent  inter¬ 
vals. 

4.  That  the  camp  experience  represents  interaction  among  several 
major  components,  including  participation  in  activities,  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  children  and  relationships  with  counselors. 

This  specifies  the  need  for  a  comparably  complex  network  of 
observations,  reports  and  analyses. 

5.  That  the  concept  of  integration  actually  concerns  progress  from 
the  extreme  of  complete  isolation  through  successive  stages  in¬ 
volving  intermittent  and  selected  joint  activities  towards  the 
development  of  an  expanding  base  of  mutually  enjoyable  activi¬ 
ties — -and  similar  stages  in  the  proportions  reacting  favorably 
to  such  experiences. 

Thus,  the  appraisal  of  progress  toward  integration  must  be 
based  on  a  recognition  of  such  stages  rather  than  on  an  all- 
or-none  measuring  device. 

6.  That  the  effect  of  the  camp  experience  cannot  be  assumed  to  end 
with  the  termination  of  the  program. 

Accordingly,  thorough  evaluation  of  such  effects  would  re¬ 
quire  suitable  follow-up  inquiries. 


C.  Prospective  Value  and  Shortcomings  of  Research  Data 
Two  of  the  most  serious  problems  affecting  all  studies  of  social 
behavior  and  experience  cluster  around  the  paucity  of  data  relative  to  the 
rich  texture  and  variability  of  human  experience  and  also  around  the  fact 
that  all  such  data  are  affected  by  the  sources  from  which  they  derive  and 


the  means  used  to  secure  them. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
even  extensive  collections  of  data  offer  only  fleeting  glimpses  of  passing 
experiences,  combined  with  aggregative  judgments  covering  many  sided  reac¬ 
tions  and  experiences*  In  the  present  study,  three  time  levels  of  report¬ 
ing  were  established  3  daily,  weekly  and  for  the  camp  period  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  while  this  data  collecting  screen  was  recognized  as  too  wide  to 
catch  most  of  the  continuous  flux  in  individual  reactions,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  larger  research  fish  representing  cumulative  judgments  would  be 
caught  often  enough  to  detect  significant  fluctuations  over  weekly  and 
longer  periods.  Moreover,  by  co-ordinating  the  timing  of  certain  paren¬ 
tal  and  counselor  reports,  the  basis  was  provided  for  detecting  signifi¬ 
cant  deviations  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  experience  will  suggest  the  need  for  additional  foci  for  reporting 
in  the  interests  of  probing  some  of  the  findings  more  deeply. 

Much  more  serious  are  the  limitations  attributable  to  the  nature 
of  the  data  and  the  means  used  to  obtain  them.  First,  the  more  directly 
the  data  stem  from  those  experiencing  the  situation,  the  less  trained  and 
objective  is  that  source.  Second,  the  stronger  the  motivation  for  cooper¬ 
ating  in  a  study,  the  stronger  the  tendency  to  offer  judgments  considered 
to  favor  the  interests  or  purposes  of  those  conducting  it.  To  cope  with 
these  difficulties,  social  researchers  seek  to  team  the  direct  judgments 
of  those  undergoing  given  experiences  with  interview  materials  (represent¬ 
ing  the  application  of  trained  thinking  and  technical  procedures  for  help¬ 
ing  the  respondent  to  report  fully  and  correctly)  as  well  as  with  objec¬ 
tive,  descriptive  material  and  with  the  observational  judgments  of  trained 
personnel.  In  addition,  statistical  analysis  of  the  variability  in  each 
sector  of  responses  and  of  the  comparability  of  various  sources  of  judg¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  same  set  of  experiences  provides  additional  basis 
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for  evaluating  the  materials  collected® 

It  remains  true,  however,  that  parents  are  likely  to  offer  judgments 
about  their  children  which  incline  toward  the  hopeful  side  in  evaluating 
their  potentials  and  development,  and  towards  the  favorable  side  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  reactions  to  a  program  which  inspires  their  gratitude®  Counselors,  like 
all  of  us,  are  likewise  tempted  to  evaluate  the  experiences  of  their  group 
in  terms  favorable  to  themselves  and  in  accordance  with  prior  expectations. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  children  may  be  less  responsive  to  such  broader 
and  more  subtle  pressures,  their  judgments  are  more  volatile  and  also  more 
difficult  to  elicit  without  resort  to  methods  which  are  so  artificial  as  to 
induce  the  repressive  effects  of  self-conscious  efforts  to  verbalize  answers 
to  some  grown-up  questions. 

In  short,  one  must  recognize  certain  basic  limitations  in  the  data 
collected  without  going  to  the  extreme  of  throwing  out  all  results  on  that 
account.  Indeed,  once  the  preliminary  study  reveals  which  factors  are  of 
greatest  importance,  it  is  usually  possible  to  devise  increasingly  precise 
tools  for  collecting  more  penetrating  information  relating  to  particular 
areas. 

The  very  difficulties  associated  with  social  research,  however, 
also  give  rise  to  some  of  its  richest  potentials.  For  example,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  isolating  one  sector  of  social  experience  from  other  sectors  also 
enriches  the  possible  range  of  applications  of  the  results  of  such  limited 
studies.  Specifically,  the  present  study’s  findings  will  lend  themselves 
to  interpretation  within  several  successively  broader  perspectives.  First, 
they  may  be  expected  to  reveal  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  day 
camp  programs  as  a  source  of  recreational  enjoyment  to  the  children.  Sec¬ 
ond,  they  may  shed  light  on  how  such  programs  may  be  designed  so  as  to 
achieve  greater  progress  in  adjusting  the  handicapped  to  effective 
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participation  in  mutually  enjoyable  relationships  with  the  non-handicapped 
—and  some  of  the  findings  based  on  a  study  of  the  visually-handicapped  may 
be  applicable  to  groups  burdened  by  other  types  of  handicapso  Third,  both 
of  these  sets  of  findings  may  also  be  applicable  in  some  measure  to  the 
planning  of  other  types  of  recreational  and  even  non-recreational  programs 
for  handicapped  groups.  Fourth,  certain  of  the  findings  relating  to  inte¬ 
gration  may  likewise  lend  themselves  to  broader  applications  over  the 
broader  spectrum  of  integration  problems  faced  in  any  community.  Finally, 
the  bringing  together  of  various  judgments  relating  to  the  same  child  or 
the  same  activity  may  provide  a  basis  for  mutually  enlightening  discussions 
among  those  involved  and  thus  lead  to  greater  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  in  future  undertakings  involving  child-parent-social  agency 
relationships. 

D.  Specific  Types  of  Data  Utilized 

Nine  types  of  information-collecting  devices  were  utilized.  To¬ 
gether,  these  yielded  approximately  1,500  pages  of  direct  research  mate¬ 
rials,  which  is  an  impressive  indication  of  the  amount  of  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  entering  into  the  project  as  well  as  an  index  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
» . 

analytical  tasks  involved. 

1.  Camp  intake  forms  of  the  Y.  M.  &  W.  H.  A. s  Though  not  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  this  study,  these  forms  contain  much  useful  personal 
data  on  each  camp  enrollee.  They  were  filled  out  by  the  parent  at  inter¬ 
views  conducted  at  the  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  for  the  partially-sighted  children  and  at  the  Y  for  the  fully- 
sighted  children.  Comparative  analysis  of  the  two  sets  of  forms,  covering 
the  entire  camp  enrollment,  will  be  used  to  probe  for  different  factors  in 
the  pre-camp  background  and  experiences  of  the  partially-sighted  and  fully- 
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sighted  children  which  may  have  affected  their  responses  to  a  program  of 
joint  activities. 
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2.  Pre-camp  questionnaires  This  form  covered  parent  and  child  at¬ 
titudes  and  expectations  with  respect  to  camp.  It  was  distributed  and  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  parents”  meeting  after  the  objectives  of  the  day  camp  program  as 
a  whole  had  been  explained,  including  the  plan  to  have  the  fully-sighted  and 
the  partially-sighted  children  participate  jointly  in  some  activities.  The 
requested  information  was  provided  for  27  of  the  29  handicapped  children  and 
for  55  of  the  93  fully-sighted  children. 

3®  Handicap  rating;  This  classification  of  the  partially-sighted 
according  to  the  severity  of  their  handicap  was  provided  by  staff  of  the 
PAB.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  comparing  the  degree  of  handicap  repre¬ 
sented  by  various  visual  limitations,  a  simple  three-category  scale  was 
employed!  those  with  the  best  vision;  those  with  the  poorest  vision;  and 
those  in  the  intermediate  range.  This  admittedly  rough  classification  has 
proved  an  essential  component  of  the  analysis,  permitting  comparative  re¬ 
view  of  the  experience  of  each  child  in  the  light  of  the  relative  handicap 
borne  by  each. 

4.  Daily  observation  forms!  These  forms,  which  were  submitted 
weekly  by  the  parents,  recorded  the  daily  reactions  of  the  child  to  the 
camp  program  as  a  whole  as  either  favorable,  unfavorable  or  mixed,  with 
space  provided  for  any  special  comments  the  parent  wished  to  make  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  child's  reactions.  Parental  commentary  of  this  kind 
proved  quite  informative.  This  record  served  to  alert  camp  personnel  to 
each  child’s  reactions  and  to  sharpen  the  staff  focus  on  specific  diffi¬ 
culties  not  observed  by  the  counselor,  or  reported  by  the  child  to  the 
counselor.  It  also  served  as  a  basis  for  follow-up  contacts  by  the  head 
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counselor  with  parents,  thus  serving  as  an  operating  as  well  as  a  research 
tool  . 

It  is  important  to  note  the  extent  of  parental  cooperation  which  was 
forthcoming.  The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  parent  report  forms  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  close  of  each  week  in  relation  to  the  numbers  attending  camp 
that  week. 


Handicapped 

Fully-Sighted 

Week 

Number 

Number  of 

Number 

Number  of 

Number 

of  Children 

Forms  Submitted 

of  Children 

Forms  Submitted 

1 

27 

27 

59 

47 

2 

27 

18 

59 

35 

3 

27 

23 

57 

28 

4 

26 

24 

57 

14 

5 

24 

23 

58 

29 

6 

25 

24 

58 

11 

7 

27 

15 

58 

13 

It  may  be  seen  that  delinquencies  in  submitting  the  requested  report 
form  ran  high  in  only  two  weeks  for  the  partially-sighted,  the  second  and 
seventh  weeks  of  camp.  Since  all  studies  relying  on  the  voluntary  submis¬ 
sion  of  written  questionnaires  and  forms  anticipate  delinquent  returns,  par¬ 
ental  cooperation  in  the  partially-sighted  group  with  the  demands  of  this 
study  deserves  commendation.  Unfortunately,  report  responses  by  the  parents 
of  fully-sighted  children  were  less  satisfactory.  During  the  first  two-week 
trip,  responses  dropped  from  80  per  cent  in  the  first  week  to  about  60  per 
cent  in  the  second.  During  the  second  two-week  trip,  responses  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  only  one-half  the  children  in  the  first  week  and  one-fourth  dur¬ 
ing  the  second.  Finally,  returns  during  the  third  trip,  which  lasted  three 
weeks,  came  to  one-half  during  the  first  week  and  to  about  one-fifth  in  the 
remaining  two  weeks.  Such  delinquencies  placed  obviously  severe  limitations 
on  the  analysis  of  this  sector  of  the  research  data,  suggesting  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  closer  supervision  over  the  submission  of  requested  data. 
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5.  Counselor  weekly  reports s  Three  types  of  such  reports  were  pro¬ 
vided.  First,  each  senior  counselor  provided  a  weekly  report  on  standardized 
forms  which  contained  a  rating  guide  for  each  child's  relationship  to  his 
counselor  and  to  other  children  in  his  group.  Second,  each  counselor  turned 
in  a  weekly  form  providing  a  daily  listing  of  all  activities,  indicating 
which  were  conducted  on  a  segregated  or  integrated  basis,  evaluating  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  group  as  a  whole  to  the  activity  and  commenting  on  individual 
reactions  where  differences  appeared  significant.  Third,  each  counselor 
also  turned  in  a  weekly  activity  sheet,  rating  each  child  with  respect  to 
skill  and  attitude  for  each  significant  activity.  These  latter  data  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  exploring  the  relationship  between  attitudes  and  skills 
within  the  partially-sighted  group  and  for  comparing  these  with  the  skill 
development  and  activity  attitudes  of  the  fully-sighted  group. 

Over  a  seven-week  period,  the  report  burden  was  severe  but  con¬ 
scientiously  fulfilled  by  the  entire  staff.  Interest  in  the  study  moti¬ 
vated  sustained  effort.  It  is  important  that  the  contribution  of  the 
staff  in  providing  essential  observational  materials  for  the  study  be 
acknowledged,  because  it  provides  vital  evidence  that  agency  staff  can 
become  important  auxiliaries  in  an  expansion  of  the  research  interests 
of  social  agencies. 

6.  Final  parent  questionnaire:  This  form  covered  final  parent  and 
child  reactions  to  the  camp  program  as  a  whole.  Apart  from  providing  the 
administrative  staff  with  concrete  information  about  how  the  program  was  re¬ 
ceived,  the  form  provides  vital  data  bearing  on  planning  for  future  programs. 
This  form  was  distributed  only  to  the  parents  of  the  partially-sighted  chil¬ 
dren  and  it  was  completed  for  24  of  the  27  children. 
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7.  Counselor  questionnaires;  Counselors  were  requested  to  make 
predictions  about  the  outcome  of  certain  aspects  of  the  program  on  a  stand¬ 
ardized  form  before  camp  began.  They  were  also  requested  to  evaluate  the 
camp  program  at  its  close  on  the  basis  of  selected  questions — also  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  standardized  questionnaire.  The  information  gleaned  from 
the  two  forms  may  be  used  to  explore  the  role  of  the  counselor’s  expecta¬ 
tions  in  affecting  his  judgments  of  subsequent  results  and  perhaps  in  af¬ 
fecting  the  attitudes  of  his  group.  In  addition,  counselor  judgments  about 
the  program  and  about  the  children's  reactions  may  be  compared  with  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  other  sources. 

8.  Direct  interviews:  Only  a  small  number  of  direct  interviews 
with  children  were  undertaken.  These  were  conducted  by  the  head  counselor 
of  the  camp  for  the  partially-sighted  children  and  were  limited  to  covering 
one  strategic  situation  in  which  group  resistance  to  further  planning  for 
integrated  activities  developed.  The  significance  of  this  minimal  use  of 
direct  interviews  with  children  will  be  assessed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
study.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  children  must  be  regarded  as  an 
important  source  of  information  concerning  their  experiences  and  reactions 
to  the  camp  program. 

9.  Occasional  narrative  reports:  These  were  provided  by  head 
counselors  and  were  supplemented  by  summary  reports  of  staff  conferences 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  program. 

E.  Plan  of  Analysis 

This  research  report  will  be  divided  into  eight  sections.  Ana¬ 
lytic  materials  concerning  selected  aspects  of  the  personal  characteris¬ 
tics,  social  behavior,  pre-camp  experience  and  attitudes  as  well  as  camp 
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experience  and  attitudes  of  the  partially-sighted  children  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  Chapter  II.  Chapter  III  will  present  a  detailed  review  of  the 
partially-sighted  children's  participation  in  and  reaction  to,  a  wide 
range  of  camp  activities.  The  fourth  chapter  will  review  that  component 
of  the  total  activities  program  which  involved  integrated  play  with 
fully-sighted  children,  including  the  attitudes  of  the  partLally-sighted 
children  to  the  integrated  component  and  counselor  evaluation  of  the  ex¬ 
perience.  Chapters  V,  VI,  and  VII  which  will  provide  parallel  treatment 

f 

of  the  attitudes  and  experience  of  the  fully-sighted  children  will  also 
undertake  comparison  of  norms  for  the  two  groups.  The  concluding  chapter 
(Chapter  VIII)  will  review  the  implications  of  the  study  for  future  pro¬ 


gram  and  research. 
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II.  THE  PARTIALLY -SIGHTED!  BACKGROUND  AND  CAMP  REACTIONS 


Analysis  of  the  information  relating  to  the  partially-sighted  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  divided  between  this  chapter  and  the  next.  The  present  discus 
sion  will  cover  four  areass  the  personal  characteristics  and  social  experi 
ences  of  the  children?  the  initial  expectations  and  attitudes  with  which 
parents  and  children  entered  the  camp  program;  summaries  of  the  reactions 
of  the  children  to  the  camp  experience  as  reported  by  parents  as  well  as  by 
counselors;  and  analysis  of  final  parental  evaluations  of  the  camp  experi¬ 
ence  and  program,  supplemented  by  an  expression  of  attitude  toward  the 
future.  Examination  of  the  skills  and  attitudes  of  the  partially-sighted 
children  to  the  wide  range  of  camp  activities  will  be  deferred  until  Chap¬ 
ter  III. 


A.  Personal  Characteristics  and  Pre-Camp  Social  Experience 
The  29  partially-sighted  children  attending  this  day  camp  program 
consisted  of  10  girls  and  19  boys.  The  girls  were  divided  into  two  groups 
of  4  and  6  on  the  basis  of  age  and  the  boys  were  likewise  divided  into 
groups  of  9  and  10  on  the  basis  of  age.  Thus,  the  youngest  boys  and  girls 
numbered  14,  while  the  older  boys  and  girls  numbered  15.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  following  table,  however,  that  the  severity  of  visual  handicaps 
was  much  less  evenly  distributed  among  the  camp  groups.  In  the  first 
place,  14  of  the  29  children  were  rated  by  the  PAB  in  the  poorest  vision 
category,  7  in  the  intermediate  category  and  8  in  the  relatively  best 
vision  category.  But  whereas  3  of  the  4  youngest  girls  were  in  the  poorest 
vision  group,  this  ratio  declined  to  6  out  of  10  in  the  youngest  boys  group 
and  to  2  out  of  6  and  3  out  of  9,  respectively,  in  the  older  girls  and  boys 
groups. 
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Vision  Rating 


Group 

Age 

Number 

Poorest 

Intermediate 

Best 

1. 

Youngest  girls 

6-8 

4 

3 

•mo 

1 

2. 

Oldest  girls 

8-12 

6 

2 

2 

2 

3. 

Youngest  boys 

6-9 

10 

6 

2 

2 

4. 

Oldest  boys 

9-12 

9 

3 

3 

3 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  relative  degree  of  handicap  rating 
was  not  a  basis  for  group  assignment  in  the  camp*  It  has  been  utilized  only 
as  a  rough  guide  to  aid  in  determining  whether  any  relationship  can  be  found 
between  the  degree  of  handicap  and  differences  in  the  performance  and  atti¬ 
tude  characteristics  of  the  children  as  well  as  in  the  attitudes  of  their 
parents.  Such  findings  will  be  presented  in  a  later  chapter. 

In  order  to  explore  the  extent  of  pre-camp  social  experience,  each 
child  was  rated  on  the  range  of  his  neighborhood  friendship,  on  participa¬ 
tion  in  neighborhood  activities  and  on  ability  to  do  things.  These  are  all 
covered  by  the  regular  intake  forms  in  use  at  the  Y.  M.  &  W.  H.  A. 

With  respect  to  neighborhood  friendships,  20  out  of  27  children 
were  described  as  Mhas  some  friends,  gets  along  with  the  rest”;  5  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  ’’very  popular,  and  has  lots  of  friends’'';  and  only  2  as  ’’has  one 
good  friend,  doesn’t  get  along  too  well  with  the  rest.”  Assuming  accurate 
reporting  by  parents  on  the  intake  forms,  it  appears  that  the  partially- 
sighted  children  enrolled  in  the  camp  do  not  constitute  a  group  which  has 
been  totally  bereft  of  neighborhood  friendships. 

With  respect  to  ’’ability  to  do  things,"  11  children  were  described 
as  "can  do  most  things  well,"  and  another  11  were  described  as  "has  a  few 
things  he  does  well;  gets  by  with  others,"  while  3  were  described  as  "man¬ 
ages  to  get  by  in  some  activities,  does  not  perform  well  in  others."  Al¬ 
though  all  parents  filled  out  this  form,  two  did  not  answer  the  questions 
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covered  in  this  section,  thus  giving  a  total  response  of  27  instead  of  29. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  although  no  child  in  the  group  was 
rated  as  '"the  most  popular  child  in  the  neighborhood,”  or  ’’outstanding  in 
ability,”  neither  was  any  child  rated  at  the  low  extreme  as  having  ”no 
friends,  most  children  dislike  him,”  or  ’’can’t  seem  to  do  anything  right 
or  well.” 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  response  to  new  children, 
the  partially-sighted  children  were  clustered  in  the  middle  range  of  the 
rating  scale.  More  than  half  the  children  ( 1 7 )  were  described  as  "mixes 
well,  comes  forward  with  others  to  meet  new  children,”  6  were  described  as 
"needs  a  little  urging  to  get  him  to  mix  with  other  children,"  while  5 
were  described  as  "responding  quickly  when  meeting  others  for  the  first 
time.”  Only  1  child  was  described  as  "shy,  retiring,  prefers  to  be  alone. 
Thus  22  of  the  29  children  revealed  strong  outgoing  response  patterns, 
while  6  required  some  aid  in  meeting  new  children  and  only  1  clearly  stood 
apart  as  not  willingly  responsive. 

Turning  to  school  performance  as  part  of  the  general  background  of 
each  child,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  only  1  child  was  reported  as 
"refusing  to  study  and  is  a  problem  to  the  teacher.”  The  majority  of  the 
group,  16  out  of  28  for  whom  information  is  available,  were  described  as 
average  students  who  liked  school,  8  were  described  as  above  average  stu¬ 
dents,  and  only  3  as  having  difficulty  with  some  subjects,  but  liking 
school.  Most  of  the  camp  enrollees  brought  a  background  of  average  or 
better  school  achievement. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  camp  enrollee  has  been 
ridiculed  by  other  children,  8  parents  (or  less  than  l/3)  reported  in  the 
affirmative,  7  specifying  visual  handicap  as  the  ground  for  ridicule. 

This  group  included  2  girls  and  6  boys.  In  the  instances  where  subjection 
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to  ridicule  was  reported,  5  of  the  children  were  nonetheless  reported  as 
"having  some  friends?  getting  along  with  the  rest,"  2  were  reported  as 
"having  one  good  friend?  doesn’t  get  along  too  well  with  the  rest,"  and 
1  child,  although  the  subject  of  ridicule,  was  described  as  "has  lots  of 
friends?  very  popular  child." 

The  preceding  ratings  suggest  that  most  of  the  partially-sighted 
children  brought  to  the  camp  experience  a  background  of  some  positive 
neighborhood  relationships,  physical  skills  and  play  experience.  Of 
course,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  possibility  that  parental  rat¬ 
ings  tended  to  avoid  extremes  or  may  have  been  based  on  a  hopeful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  inadequate  knowledge.  In  respect  to  ratings  which  are  found 
through  analysis  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  camp  achievements  and 
child  adjustments,  it  may  prove  desirably  to  supplement  such  ratings  both 
with  detailed  interviews  and  with  objective  information. 

One  remaining  aspect  of  social  experience  was  reported?  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  partially-sighted  children  had  participated  in  any  or~ 
ganized  group  activities  other  than  at  school  prior  to  the  1957  camp  pro¬ 
gram.  The  importance  of  this  Y  program  was  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
finding  that  15  children  reported  no  such  participation?  6  more  reported 
enrollment  in  the  Y’s  1956  camp  program  as  the  sole  instance  of  such  par¬ 
ticipation?  and  another  3  mentioned  the  1956  Y  camp  program  as  one  of  the 
two  instances  of  such  participation  experienced.  Viewed  somewhat  differ¬ 
ently,  4  of  the  9  children  attending  the  1956  Y  camp  program  also  reported 
engaging  in  some  other  organized  group  activity  such  as  scouting,  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  community  center  or  membership  in  a  church  choir,  while  only  3 
of  the  20  who  did  not  attend  the  1956  camp  reported  such  participation. 

It  would  obviously  be  desirable  to  probe  such  findings  further  in  order 
to  learn  whether  the  earlier  camp  experience  encouraged  broader  participa- 
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tion  in  group  activities  not  restricted  to  the  visually  handicapped  and  also 
in  order  to  learn  by  what  means  the  partially-sighted  children  and  their 
parents  might  be  encouraged  to  extend  such  participation  in  group  activities 
throughout  the  year. 


B.  Attitudes  Towards  the  1957  Camp  Program 
Before  Its  Initiation 

The  attitudes  of  parents  and  children  towards  the  1957  program 
which  were  elicited  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  camp  reflected  a  strongly 
favorable  approach.  In  addition  to  a  rating  on  the  child's  over-all  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  camp,  parents  were  also  asked  to  report  their  attitudes 
towards  the  plan  to  provide  for  some  measure  of  integrated  play  with  the 
fully-sighted  children  as  well  as  the  child's  preferences  among  camp  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  questionnaire  filled  out  by  parents  at  the  pre-camp  parents' 
meeting  revealed  that  22  children  were  eager  to  go  to  camp,  3  were  willing 
to  try  and  only  2  were  reported  unsure.  Two  parents  did  not  fill  out  this 
questionnaire.  It  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  pre-camp  expectations  and 
attitudes  must  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  emotional  aura  surrounding  the 
opening  of  the  camp  program.  From  this  standpoint,  the  camp  program  for 
the  partially-sighted  children  was  begun  with  a  backlog  of  parental  and 
child  enthusiasm  for  its  purposes  and  proposed  program.  Little  staff  time 
and  energy  was  required  to  overcome  initial  hostility  or  resistance. 

As  for  play  with  the  fully-sighted,  21  parents  indicated  that  their 
own  attitudes  were  favorable,  4  expressed  no  preference,  and  only  2  were 
opposed.  Similarly,  22  children  were  described  by  their  parents  as  "eager 
to  try,"  1  as  somewhat  worried,  and  4  as  definitely  preferring  play  with 
children  of  similar  vision.  The  following  quotations  are  provided  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  kind  of  comment  in  support  of  integrated  play  with  fully- 
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sighted  children  which  the  questionnaire  elicited.  One  parent  referred  to 
her  child  as  "anxious  to  associate  with  fully-sighted  children."  Another 
added  "definitely  yes J"  to  her  check  in  the  favorable  box.  Another  parent 
commented  as  follows,  "To  me,  and  to  all  others  who  know  D.  don’t  even 
think  about  her  being  partially  blind.  D.  plays  with  other  children  and 
can  do  everything  they  do."  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  parent  indi¬ 
cates  how  strong  may  be  the  position  against  joint  activities?  "Since  B. 
plays  with  fully-sighted  children  all  year,  we  definitely  prefer  that  he 
enjoy  summer  play  entirely  free  of  the  strain  that  quite  naturally  accom¬ 
panies  competing  and  playing  with  fully-sighted  children.  He  is,  however, 
completely  at  ease  playing  with  fully-sighted  children." 

Parental  and  child  attitudes  toward  play  with  the  fully-sighted 
should  constitute  a  strong,  positive  factor  affecting  the  outcome  of  inte¬ 
grated  activities  (assuming  that  attitudes  were  accurately  expressed). 
Opposition  to  play  with  fully-sighted  children  clearly  appeared  at  the  pre¬ 
camp  stage  as  an  uncommon  rather  than  a  widespread  attitude.  Any  develop¬ 
ment  of  group  resistance  to  integrated  activities  in  the  course  of  the  camp 
program  would  require  intensive  probing  for  causative  factors.  Such  group 
resistance  did  occur  in  the  course  of  the  camp  season.  Analysis  of  this 
development  will  be  presented  subsequently. 

Pre-camp  expressions  of  the  children's  activity  preferences  were 
consonant  with  the  design  of  a  balanced  camping  program.  Twenty-six  chil¬ 
dren  were  reported  by  their  parents  to  like  swimming,  cookouts,  hikes,  and 
overnights.  Only  3  children  were  reported  as  having  any  major  dislikes  at 
alls  2  disliked  hikes;  only  1  disliked  swimming.  With  such  widely-shared 
preferences,  it  was  anticipated  that  little  adaptation  of  program  to  meet 
individual  tastes  would  be  necessary. 
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C.  General  Reactions  to  the  Actual  Program 
During  the  Camp  Period 

The  course  of  general  reactions  to  the  actual  camp  experience  dur¬ 
ing  successive  weeks  was  reviewed  from  several  standpoints.  Daily  ratings 
by  parents  concerning  the  child's  attitude  toward  that  day's  program  were 
submitted  weekly.  Counselors  reported  weekly  on  the  relationship  of  each 
child  to  the  counselor,  on  the  relationship  of  each  child  to  the  group,  and 
on  each  child's  attitude  towards  and  skill  in  each  type  of  activity.  Find¬ 
ings  relating  to  all  but  the  last  of  these  will  be  summarized  at  this  point, 
leaving  the  detailed  analysis  of  activity  reactions  to  the  next  chapter. 

1.  Children's  Reactions  to  the  Total  Program 

Analysis  of  the  daily  reports  (submitted  weekly  by  parents)  pro¬ 
vides  unambiguous  testimony  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  seven-week 
period  all  of  the  children  enjoyed  the  camp  experience  immensely.  When¬ 
ever  an  unfavorable  or  mixed  reaction  to  the  day  was  reported,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  a  specific  event — e.g.,  swimming  at  Schenley  Pool, 
instead  of  the  Y  pool,  or  a  hike  on  a  hot  day,  etc. — never  to  the  camp 
program  as  a  whole. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  daily  observation  sheets  were 
returned  with  such  added  comments  ass  "It's  wonderful' "*  "Enthused  about 
everything*  came  home  beaming,  with  a  happy  outlook  on  everything,  hates 
the  thought  of  missing  a  day"*  "Enjoys  program  thoroughly."  The  negative 
comments  were  of  the  following  tenors  "pool  too  crowded"*  "swimming  not 
long  enough"*  "J.  is  enjoying  the  program,  but  wishes  more  indoor  games." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  table  below  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  the 
number  of  children  reporting  any  mixed  favorable  and  unfavorable  days  or 
generally  unfavorable  days  had  all  but  disappeared.  (The  fluctuating 
totals  reflect  absences  and  delinquent  reporting.) 
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Weeks 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Number  Favorable 

Entire  Week  21  10  22  23  21  22  14 

One  or  More  Mixed 

or  Unfavorable  Days  6911221 

Tabulation  of  the  daily  reaction  pattern  also  reveals  that  more  than 
3/4  of  the  children  reported  undeviatingly  favorable  reactions  for  the  entire 
seven-week  period?  not  one  child  had  an  entirely  unfavorable  or  even  entirely 
mixed  week?  all  negative  reactions  were  short-livedc 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm  aroused 
among  all  of  the  children  by  the  entire  week  spent  at  Camp  O'Connell.  The 
one  negative  comment  consisted  merely  of  an  objection  to  the  fact  that  it 
rained  on  one  day l  Parental  comment  tells  the  story  best.  One  parent  wrote, 
"C.  enjoyed  this  past  week  at  Camp  O'Connell  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  He 
very  seldom  shows  his  likes  or  dislikes,  but  he  has  talked  of  nothing  else.” 
Others  offered  similar  observations s  ”M.  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  week  at 
Camp  O'Connell”?  ”M.  had  such  a  wonderful  time  all  week  that  she  was  sorry 
that  the  week  was  over”?  "This  week  was  especially  enjoyable”?  "F.  said  she 
wished  she  could  spend  7  weeks  at  Camp  O'Connell.”  Since  that  week  involved 
the  first  far-away  trip  from  home,  as  well  as  the  first  over-night  experi¬ 
ence,  for  most  of  the  children,  the  group  as  a  whole  displayed  a  degree  of 
venturesomeness  which  speaks  well  for  their  ability  to  meet  new  situations 
and  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  their  adaptability  to  a  resident  camp. 

2.  Counselor-Child  Relationships 

Particular  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  counselor’s  rating  of  each 
child  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  or  her  dependence  on  the  counselor, 
friendliness  towards  the  counselor  and  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 


counselor. 
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Among  the  three  categories  used  on  the  first  of  these  scales — inde¬ 
pendence;  mixed  dependence  and  independence;  and  dependence — counselor's 
ratings  placed  most  of  the  partially-sighted  children  into  the  middle  group. 
The  number  in  that  group  fluctuated  between  16  and  19  children  over  the 
seven-week  period,  reflecting  some  slight  movement  of  children  into  other 
categories  as  well  as  absences.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
remaining  children,  more  were  rated  as  independent  than  as  dependent.  The 
former  fluctuated  between  S  and  8  children  over  the  seven-week  period,  while 
the  number  rated  as  dependent  never  rose  above  5  and  never  fell  below  2. 

Although  there  was  some  movement  of  individual  children  among  the 
categories  during  the  seven-week  period,  with  some  evidence  of  a  slight 

tendency  towards  increasing  independence,  the  most  important  finding  seems 

% 

to  be  that  the  distribution  of  ratings  for  the  group  as  a  whole  was  largely 
stable  over  the  period  as  a  whole.  This  suggests  that  a  seven-week  period 
may  be  too  brief  to  induce  significant  changes  in  so  important  a  personality 
characteristic.  At  a  later  stage  the  cross-relationships  between  age,  sex, 
handicap  rating,  other  group  experience  and  this  factor  will  be  explored  as 
well  as  comparison  with  the  sighted  group. 

The  largest  number  of  children  began  and  remained  friendly  in  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  counselors — the  number  so  rated  fluctuating  between  19  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  and  26  at  the  close  of  camp.  The  remainder  were 
described  as  indifferent;  none  as  unfriendly  or  hostile.  There  was  only  1 
case  during  one  week  involving  the  recording  of  any  hostility.  This  hos¬ 
tility  quickly  disappeared  and  the  child  in  question  ended  in  the  friendly 
category.  All  changes  in  ratings  involved  shifts  from  the  indifferent  to 
the  friendly  category.  At  the  close  of  camp,  all  children  were  rated  as 
friendly,  except  for  one  who  was  described  as  indifferent. 

The  majority  of  the  partially-sighted  children  were  also  rated  as 
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uniformly  cooperatives  18  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  17  at  the  close  of 
camp.  Only  1  child  was  described  as  uncooperative  and  that  rating  was  made 
for  only  1  week  during  the  entire  camp  season®  The  remaining  8  children 
exhibited  a  mixed  pattern,  involving  elements  both  of  cooperation  and  of 
occasional  resistance. 

In  summary,  counselor-child  relations  as  judged  by  the  former's 
rating  of  friendliness  and  cooperation  were  very  good,  with  no  development 
of  serious  unfriendliness  or  uncooperativeness  in  the  course  of  the  camp 
experience.  Moreover,  the  remaining  rating  likewise  suggests  a  favorable 
situation  as  represented  by  a  considerable  admixture  of  independence  and 
dependence  rather  than  the  dominance  of  either  extreme.  One  methodological 
caution  needs  to  be  entered  here.  Inasmuch  as  these  ratings  represent  for 
each  group  of  children  the  judgment  of  a  given  counselor,  the  possibility 
exists  that  another  counselor  might  have  engendered  a  different  relation¬ 
ship  or  might  have  rendered  quite  different  judgments  about  the  behavior 
under  review.  Such  a  situation  occurred  during  the  sixth  week  of  camp, 
when  some  staff  shifts  were  made  for  a  one-week  period,  with  a  resultant 
radical  change  in  the  rating  given  to  the  children  involved.  That  week's 
ratings  have  been  ignored  in  the  totals  used  for  this  discussion,  but 
they  provide  an  immensely  useful  *set  of  data  bearing  on  the  role  of 
counselors. 

3.  Relationships  Among  Children  in  Each  Group 

According  to  the  counselors'  ratings,  relationships  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  group  appear  to  have  been  largely  friendly;  strong  personal 
antipathies  were  few  and  temporary.  Progress  in  gaining  acceptance  was 
made  by  all  children  who  did  not  start  with  an  initially  favorable  position. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  lb  children  were  liked  by  all  members  of  the 
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group?  9  were  more  liked  than  disliked,  1  was  indifferently  received,  and 
only  2  were  more  disliked  than  liked®  At  the  close  of  camp,  18  children 
were  liked  by  all,  9  were  more  liked  than  disliked,  and  none  was  either  in¬ 
differently  received  or  disliked®  The  camp  was  thus  a  happy  group  experi¬ 
ence  for  all  the  children® 

D.  Judgments  About  Program's  Results  at  End  of  Camp 

The  final  questionnaire  filled  out  by  parents  at  the  end  of  camp 
provides  a  series  of  final  evaluations  relating  to  the  nature  and  effects 
of  their  children's  camp  experience®  Taken  together,  these  represent  an 
extraordinarily  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  entire  program  as  well  as 
a  reinforcement  of  some  of  the  counselor  ratings  reviewed  in  the  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  section® 

1.  Child's  Relations  with  Counselor  and  with  Other  Children 

All  parents  who  completed  this  form  (24)  reported  that  each  child 
liked  his  counselor  very  much.  This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  care 
and  good  judgment  exercised  in  staff  selection.  It  is  unusual  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  critical  comment  about  staff  from  parents.  Group  experience  for 
each  child  as  reported  by  parents,  was  similarly  positives  20  children 
were  reported  to  have  liked  all  the  children  in  their  group?  3  as  liking 
some  children  in  their  group  (but  not  disliking  any)?  and  only  1  as  dis¬ 
liking  some.  This  human  relations  aspect  of  the  camp  experience,  involv¬ 
ing  counselors  and  children,  appears  to  have  been  an  important  component 
of  the  generally  favorable  orientation  to  camp. 

2.  Reactions  to  Activities  Program 

The  activity  content  of  the  program  was  well  received.  As  reported 
by  parents,  almost  all  children  liked  all  camp  activities.  Only  two  children 
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reported  any  activity  dislikes?  1  disliked  swimming  and  1  disliked  jumping 
rope.  Program  planning  for  the  future  may  thus  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  core  of  activities  which  made  up  the  camp  program  should  form  part 
of  a  subsequent  program.  Additional  comment  on  activity  planning  will  be 
reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  the  analysis. 

3.  Parental  Attitudes  Toward  Play  with  Full-Sighted  Children 

Since  the  experimental  core  of  the  camp  program  relates  to  arrange¬ 
ments  for  joint  activities  with  fully-sighted  children,  the  reactions  of 
parents  and  children  to  this  facet  of  the  program  is  crucial.  It  is  clear 
that  integrated  play  was  given  strong  parental  support — 18  parents  stated 
that  the  right  amount  of  such  play  had  been  provided,  3  indicated  that  not 
enough  had  been  provided  and  only  two  felt  that  there  had  been  too  much. 

But  the  further  interpretation  of  these  results  is  subject  to  some 
ambiguity.  In  the  first  place,  efforts  to  explore  hitherto  undeveloped  ar¬ 
rangements  or  relationships  can  yield  effective  judgments  only  relative  to 
what  has  been  experienced— judgments  about  the  possible  effects  of  what 
might  be  done  necessarily  representing  only  unstable  guesses  about  the  hypo¬ 
thetical.  Thus,  parental  ratings  about  integrated  activities  would  seem  to 
reveal  overwhelming  approval  of  what  was  done,  without  necessarily  implying 
that  further  integration  efforts  would  have  been  regarded  as  undesirable. 

In  the  second  place,  such  parental  ratings  represent  a  general  reaction  cov¬ 
ering  not  only  the  amount  of  integrated  activity,  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
activities  involved,  and,  above  all,  the  child's  reaction  to  the  total  camp 
experience  including  integrated  as  well  as  segregated  activities.  This 
means  that  the  generalized  approval  indicated  by  the  findings  need  not  be 
applicable  to  each  segment  of  the  integrated  activities  program.  In  brief, 
while  such  findings  are  encouraging  about  progress  made  and  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  inviting  further  efforts,  they  are  not  detailed  enough  to  provide 
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explicit  guidance  to  program  planning.  For  that  purpose,  more  detailed 
analysis  is  required,  part  of  which  will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

4,  Readiness  of  Child  for  Regular  Camp 

This  question  presents  a  rather  extreme  criterion  of  parental  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  partially-sighted  child's  progress  towards  entering  into  nor¬ 
mal  group  relationships  on  an  unsegregated  basis.  Accordingly,  one  might 
reasonably  expect  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  responses  would  indi¬ 
cate  so  far-reaching  a  stage  of  development  on  the  basis  of  the  limited  day 
camp  experience.  Actually,  13  parents,  representing  almost  one-half  the 
enrollment  of  partially-sighted  children,  reported  the  judgment  that  their 
child  was  ready  for  regular  camp;  6  said  they  did  not  think  so;  b  were  un¬ 
certain;  and  no  information  was  available  for  the  remaining  5. 

In  a  separate  report,  counselors  listed  the  children  they  thought 
ready  for  full  integration  (which  a  regular  camp  implies).  Differences  in 
parent-counselor  judgment  are  apparent.  The  counselors  cited  8  children  as 
ready  for  fully-integrated  play,  as  contrasted  to  the  13  cited  by  parents. 
The  differences  in  judgment  related  entirely  to  the  older  boys  group,  where 
5  parents  said  they  thought  their  child  ready,  while  the  counselor  did  not 
think  any  were  ready.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  the  younger  boys  group 
the  counselor  cited  three  children  as  ready,  whose  parents  did  not  so  indi¬ 
cate,  and  did  not  endorse  as  ready  those  indicated  by  parents. 

In  view  of  these  differences,  it  would  seem  important,  at  some  stage 
after  this  study  is  completed,  to  provide  for  case  work  review  of  the  entire 
spectrum  of  attitudes  and  abilities  of  each  child  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  balanced  decision  about  the  readiness  of  each  child  for  fully-integrated 
play.  This  study  cannot  determine  when  a  parent  is  being  over-hopeful  or 
a  counselor  is  being  over-protective  for  each  child.  Both  factors  have 
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undoubtedly  influenced  the  results  obtained.  Moreover,  such  case  work  anal¬ 
ysis  may  also  yield  two  additional  by-products  of  importances  first,  a 
sharper  definition  of  the  physical  and  emotional  needs  of  each  child  which 
represent  the  major  hindrances  to  their  fuller  participation  in  unsegregated 
activities — -thus  providing  more  precise  guidance  for  further  development  ef¬ 
forts;  and,  second,  an  improved  understanding  by  the  parents  of  the  child’s 
problems  as  a  result  of  bringing  together  counselor,  case  worker  and  par¬ 
ental  judgments  in  the  light  of  available  objective  evidence. 

5.  Effects  of  Camp  on  Neighborhood  Play 

The  responses  to  this  question  provide  clear  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  camp  experience  to  the  social  development  of  the  child. 
About  half  the  parents  reporting  indicated  that  camp  had  produced  a  dis¬ 
cernible  improvement  in  the  child's  neighborhood  relations,  8  reported  no 
effect  and  2  indicated  uncertainty.  The  parental  comments  supplementing 
the  checked  responses  emphasize  the  importance  which  parents  attach  to  this 
after-effect  of  the  camp  program.  One  parent  stated,  "Yes,  seems  to  get 
along  with  others.  Is  more  eager  to  try  new  games  and  has  even  taken  charge 
and  supervision  of  some  games  that  she  has  learned  at  camp,  teaching  them  to 
other  neighborhood  children."  Another  wrote,  "Yes,  very  much.  F.  argues 
right  along  with  them,  also  stands  up  for  his  rights,  whereas  he  never  would 
defend  himself  before."  Still  another  parent  wrote,  "Yes,  A.  is  definitely 
a  'nicer'  individual  since  his  camp  experiences.  He  can  now  play  better 
with  other  children." 

Other  parents  wrote,  "Yes,  mixes  better  with  other  children  than 
before  camp;  there  really  is  a  great  improvement  in  her  activities.  She 
isn't  afraid  to  try  games,  that  she  used  to  be  afraid  of."  "M.  is  ac¬ 
cepted  more."  "Yes,  she  spends  the  evening  telling  her  neighborhood  friends 
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all  the  fun  she  had.  I  think  this  Day  Camp  made  her  a  lot  of  friends  and 
also  made  her  very  happy." 

Judged  by  this  one  factor  alone,  the  Y  day  camp  must  be  judged  as  a 
notable  success,  providing  a  constructive  recreational  experience  with  sig¬ 
nificant  transfer  effect  to  other  group  situations. 

E.  Summary  of  Findings  and  Implications 

Although  only  part  of  the  analytic  data  has  been  presented  up  to 
this  point,  some  interim  judgments  about  the  Y  day  camp  for  partially- 
sighted  children  may  be  offered  about  the  aspects  which  have  been  treated: 

1.  Appraised  as  a  camping  experience  in  itself,  the  program  was 
eminently  successful.  All  findings  support  the  conclusion  that  camp  was 
enjoyed  by  all  children.  A  program  which  elicits  such  an  over-all  positive 
response  is  obviously  an  indispensable  first  step  in  the  larger  process  of 
building  attitudes  and  skills,  which  will  enable  the  partially-sighted  to 
participate  more  fully  and  more  successfully  in  joint  activities  with  the 
fully-sighted . 

2.  Appraised  as  an  educational  experience  leading  to  increased 
skill  in  getting  along  with  other  children  and  adults,  the  camp  program 
was  highly  successful.  Friendliness  toward  and  cooperation  with  the 
counselor  were  displayed  initially  by  a  majority  of  the  children  and 
maintained  throughout  the  period.  Those  children  who  did  not  start  out 
so  favorably  disposed  gradually  progressed  toward  this  same  position. 

And  the  fact  that  no  child  remained  unfriendly  or  disliked  at  the  close 
of  the  period  represents  an  additional  remarkable  achievement  within  the 
brief  period  of  seven  weeks. 


3.  Appraised  as  an  experience  with  potential  transfer  effect  to 
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other  group  situations  and  individual  relations,  the  camp  experience  has  al¬ 
ready  yielded  discernible  benefits  as  judged  by  the  improved  neighborhood 
relations  reported  by  parents.  This  is  significant  because  it  reveals  the 
increased  confidence  and  skill  of  the  partially-sighted  child  in  voluntarily 
reaching  out  for  contacts  with  the  fully-sighted  children  through  spontaneous 
activities — not  pre-arranged,  planned  and  cushioned  against  adverse  reactions, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  group  to  group  contacts  fostered  by  a  recreational 
agency.  The  camp  program  is  thus  demonstrably  successful  as  a  vehicle  for 
achieving  ends  that  go  beyond  the  camp  program  itself. 

4.  Finally,  the  program  may  also  be  appraised  as  a  transitional 
experience  leading  away  from  a  protected  enclave  of  segregated  play  and 
leading  beyond  managed  and  protected  contact  with  the  fully-sighted  to  free 
contacts  and  relatively  unrestricted  participation  in  normal  children's 
group  activities.  But  this  determination  can  only  be  made  on  an  individual 
child  basis  by  competent  social  agency  personnel.  For  such  purposes,  the 
data  collected  in  the  course  of  this  study  would  obviously  have  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  follow-up  interviews  with  the 
parents  and  the  child,  further  analysis  of  subsequent  neighborhood  and 
school  relationships,  and  the  probing  of  interests  in  extending  participa¬ 
tion  in  organized  group  activities  on  an  unsegregated  basis  throughout  the 
year.  Nonetheless,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  at  least  some  children 
are  reported  ready  by  their  counselors  or  by  their  parents  or  by  both  to  be 
ready  to  venture  into  regular  camping.  The  contribution  of  the  Y  camp  to 
this  growth  may  not  as  yet  be  measurable,  but  it  certainly  may  be  assumed 


to  have  been  significant. 
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III.  THE  PARTIALLY -SIGHTED?  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
TOTAL  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  activities  engaged  in  by  the  partially- 
sighted  children  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Attention  will  be  given 
first  to  the  total  activities  program,  reviewing  its  scope  and  the  relative 
frequency  of  various  activities  before  examining  the  children's  attitudes 
towards  each  activity  and  the  level  of  skills  attained  by  them.  Within 
this  setting,  the  analysis  will  then  turn  in  the  next  chapter  to  the  inte¬ 
grated  activities  experienced  during  the  program,  considering  not  only  the 
nature  and  frequency  of  such  activities,  but  also  the  available  evidences 
of  reactions  to  such  experiences.  The  resulting  information,  when  ampli¬ 
fied  later  by  comparison  with  the  attitude,  skills  and  program  of  the 
fully-sighted  children,  should  provide  useful  indications  of  the  extent  to 
which  partially-sighted  children  can  approach  the  skill  levels  and  share 
the  activity  preferences  of  fully-sighted  children.  And,  of  course,  the 
feasibility  of  a  common  program  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  core  of  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  the  preferences  and  skills  of  the  two  groups  would  not 
be  excessively  differentiated. 

A.  Pattern  of  Activities 

The  activity  content  of  the  camp  for  the  partially-sighted  children 
was  organized  in  part  by  means  of  a  pre-determined  schedule;  the  remainder 
of  the  camp  day  was  left  open-ended,  subject  to  the  self-selection  of  activ 
ities  by  each  group  under  guidance  of  a  counselor.  Thus,  swimming  was  a 
scheduled  activity,  with  time  and  place  pre-determined  for  all  groups,  al¬ 
though  some  flexibility  and  alteration  in  schedule  was  permitted.  Other 
all-camp  activities,  e.g.,  trips  and  assemblies,  were  likewise  scheduled 
for  all  groups.  All  other  program  planning  was  left  to  the  individual 
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groups,  which  thus  had  free  option  with  respect  to  activity  selection  Some¬ 
what  more  than  half  of  the  time  spent  at  camp  belonged  to  this  elective,  dis¬ 
cretionary  category. 

Analysis  of  the  activity  content  of  the  camp  program  is  based  on  the 
activity  reports  submitted  by  all  senior  counselors  on  a  weekly  basis  but 
containing  daily  program  listings.  The  table  below  provides  a  crude  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  selected  activities  in  the  total  camp  program  by 
expressing  their  frequency  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  activity 
events  for  each  group? 


TOTAL  FREQUENCY  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  CAMP 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  TOTAL  CAMP  PERIOD 
PARTIALLY -SIGH  TED  CHILDREN  BY  GROUPS 


Girl  s 

Younger  Older 

Boys 

Younger 

Older 

Total  Number  of  Events 

86 

93 

94 

78 

Percentage  Distributions 

Swimming 

36 

35 

39 

40 

Baseball 

— 

- 

- 

9 

Other  Ball  Games 

5 

2 

9 

13 

Hikes  and  Cookouts 

14 

11 

16 

11 

Singing,  Dancing  and  Dramatics 

20 

18 

11 

8 

Arts  and  Crafts 

10 

9 

11 

3 

Parties  and  Games 

9 

17 

6 

8 

(excluding  ball  games) 

T'  o 

Trips 

5 

7 

7 

7 

Assembly 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

The  variation  in  total  number  of  separate  activity  events  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant.  Some  activities  by  their  nature  must  be  of  longer  duration  than 
others,  i.e.,  a  cookout  requires  a  longer  time  allotment  than  an  arts  and 
crafts  period.  This  factor  alone  accounts  for  most  of  the  variation  in  total 
activity.  The  normal  pattern  consisted  of  a  varied  program  of  three  or  four 
events.  However,  occasionally,  as  was  the  case  in  one  group,  a  deliberate 
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choice  was  made  to  devote  a  whole  afternoon  to  one  activity,  and  to  forego 
all  other  activities,* 

It  is  clear  from  the  table  above  that  a  closely  similar  activity 
pattern  was  adopted  by  all  four  groups.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that 
although  activity  pattern  as  revealed  by  a  distribution  among  activity  al¬ 
ternatives  may  be  similar,  the  experience  content  within  the  given  activity 
may  vary  substantially,  to  suit  age,  sex  and  individual  preferences.  For 
example,  cookouts  for  the  youngest  girls  did  not  include  fire-building  in¬ 
struction  and  tests  of  proficiency  in  this  regard,  as  it  did  for  the  oldest 
boys. 

It  may  also  be  seen  from  the  table  above  that  swimming,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  one-third  of  total  activity  in  all  groups,  was  the 
most  frequent  activity  scheduled.  The  second  most  frequent  activity  varied 
among  groups.  For  the  oldest  boys,  ball  play  (including  some  form  of  base¬ 
ball)  represented  the  second  highest  frequency,  accounting  for  22  per  cent 
of  total  activities.  In  contrast,  the  younger  boys  played  ball  a  little 
less  than  half  as  much  as  the  older  boys.  For  this  younger  boys  group, 
cookouts  and  hikes  represented  the  second  most  frequent  activity,  account¬ 
ing  for  16  per  cent  of  total  activities.  For  both  the  youngest  and  oldest 
girls,  a  medley  of  activities  included  under  singing,  dramatics,  and 
dancing  represented  the  second  most  frequent  activity — accounting  for 
about  20  per  cent  of  total  activity. 

The  groups  also  varied  in  respect  to  the  activity  which  was  of 
least  significance  in  their  total  programs.  In  the  case  of  the  oldest 
boys,  arts  and  crafts  accounted  for  only  3  per  cent  of  total  activity; 
for  the  youngest  boys,  parties  and  games  (other  than  ball  games)  repre¬ 
sented  the  least  frequent  activity;  for  both  girls  groups,  ball  games 
were  the  least  frequent  activity. 
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While  analysis  of  the  comparative  frequency  of  selected  activities 
is  a  useful  measure  in  program  analysis,  it  is  helpful  also  to  note  that 
some  activities  were  scheduled  on  a  regular  basis  while  other  activities 
were  of  a  more  sporadic  and  irregular  natureo  Irregularity  may  not  have 
much  bearing  on  the  success  of  such  activities  as  trips.  However,  some  ac¬ 
tivities  yield  their  greatest  fruit  in  both  pleasure  and  skill  when  a  regu¬ 
lar  sequence,  without  large  gaps,  is  maintained.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  all  physical  activity  requiring  the  cumulative  growth 
and  development  of  individual  coordination  and  team  play.  In  this  respect, 
swimming  was  the  best  example  of  scheduling  which  provided  for  consistent 
experience  and  an  opportunity  for  the  cumulative  build-up  of  skills.  In 
this  area,  the  entire  camp  enrollment  made  progress.  All  other  activities 
reveal  a  more  erratic  and  not  entirely  explicable  pattern  of  discontinuity 
over  the  seven-week  period. 

While  sex  differences  are  apparent  in  the  activity  frequencies 
given  above,  the  age  factor  as  a  differentiating  influence  is  not  so 
clearly  revealed.  The  two  older  and  younger  girls  groups  adopted  closely 
similar  patterns,  whereas  the  younger  boys  were  differentiated  from  the 
older  by  the  greater  frequency  of  arts  and  crafts  and  cookouts  and  the 
lesser  frequency  of  ball  play.  Indeed,  the  younger  boys  group  did  not 
play  ball  at  all  during  the  first  three  weeks  at  camp.  This  seems  to 
signal  a  genuine  difference  either  in  the  spontaneous  preferences  of  the 
boys,  or  in  the  influence  of  counselor  preferences,  or  both.  Unfortunately, 
this  study  cannot  go  beyond  these  facts,  although  the  later  analysis  of  ac¬ 
tivity  attitudes  and  skills  will  have  some  bearing  on  this  question.  Con¬ 
tinued  adherence  to  a  largely  self-directed  program  in  the  future  would  re¬ 
quire  further  study  of  this  aspect  of  the  program,  especially  of  the  role 
of  the  counselor  in  program  direction. 
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Bo  Children’s  Attitudes  Towards  Bach  Activity 

The  following  analysis  is  based  on  weekly  reports  by  counselors  in 
which  each  child  was  rated  with  respect  to  attitude  and  skill  in  specified 
activities.  These  ratings  are  used  as  a  rough  guide  to  the  activity  re¬ 
sponses  of  the  children.  Since  objective  criteria  for  ratings  are  not 
available  the  subjective  evaluation  of  the  counselor  is  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  these  judgments.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  such  subjec¬ 
tive  appraisals  lack  some  of  the  elements  of  consistency  of  judgment  among 
counselors  that  ideally  would  be  desirable.  But  they  may  nonetheless  be 
used  as  crude  pointers  indicating  the  preferences  of  the  children. 

The  two  most  preferred  activities  were  swimming  and  the  combination 
of  activities  encompassed  in  the  category  of  "cookouts,  overnights,  hikes 
and  playground  sessions.”  Almost  the  entire  camp  evinced  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  to  both  activities.  Only  one  child  disliked  swimming  at  the  outset, 
but  this  dislike  was  dissipated  within  one  week.  All  children  ended  up  in 
the  enthusiastic  category  at  the  close  of  camp,  except  for  two  who  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  only  moderately  enjoying  swimming.  Almost  all  children  were 
rated  as  enthusiastic  about  the  ’’cookout,  etc."  category  at  both  the  out¬ 
set  and  termination  of  the  camp  season.  Some  variation  in  this  overall 
pattern  of  enthusiasm  is  evident  over  the  course  of  the  seven  weeks,  usually 
related  to  the  hiking  component  which  cookouts  frequently  entail.  Hikes, 
without  the  end-of-the-trail  goal  of  a  cookout,  were  widely  disliked.  No 
significant  variations  in  response  to  these  two  activities  among  the  four 
camp  groups  is  discernible. 

With  respect  to  baseball  (softball),  which  was  confined  to  the 
oldest  boys  group,  an  interesting  progression  in  attitudes  may  be  noted. 
During  the  first  week’s  exposure,  4  boys  were  rated  as  enthusiastic,  2  as 
moderately  enjoying  the  game  and  2  as  indifferent.  Over  the  next  two  weeks, 
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the  number  of  enthusiastic  boys  fell  and  the  numbers  showing  moderate  enjoy¬ 
ment  rose.  In  the  fourth  week  and  thereafter,  all  boys  in  this  group  were 
rated  as  enthusia stic <>  The  strength  of  group-wide  enthusiasm  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  final  week  of  camp,  the  boys 
voted  to  give  up  a  swimming  period  "to  spend  the  entire  afternoon  playing 
softball  and  hand  baseball  in  Schenley  Park." 

Bounceball  (and  other  ball  games  except  baseball),  in  which  all 
camp  groups  except  the  youngest  girls  participated,  elicited  generally 
favorable  responses.  Among  the  oldest  boys,  there  was  a  discernible  pro¬ 
gression  from  a  mixed  response  at  the  outset  (when  5  boys  were  enthusiastic, 
2  were  in  the  moderate  enjoyment  category  and  1  was  indifferent),  to  a  point 
at  the  end  of  camp  where  all  boys  were  placed  in  the  enthusiastic  category. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  ball  play  was  the  most  frequently  scheduled  ac¬ 
tivity,  next  to  swimming,  in  this  group.  The  widely-shared  enthusiasm  would 
seem  to  be  one  factor  accounting  for  the  emphasis  on  this  activity. 

In  the  younger  boys  group,  however,  where  the  frequency  of  ball 
games  was  much  lower  than  in  the  older  boys  group,  the  reaction  of  the  boys 
was  also  generally  enthusiastic.  This  group  did  not  play  ball  until  the 
fourth  week.  The  response  upon  this  belated  introduction  was  reported  as 
enthusiastic  without  exception.  Such  enthusiasm  apparently  flagged  some¬ 
what  during  succeeding  weeks,  when  4  were  rated  as  enthusiastic,  2  or  3 
were  rated  as  exhibiting  moderate  enjoyment,  and  1  or  2  were  rated  as  in¬ 
different  or  actually  disliking  such  activity.  During  the  final  week, 
however,  all  were  again  listed  as  enthusiastic.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  reaction  of  the  boys  in  this  group  toward  competi¬ 
tive  ball  games  was  positive.  Departures  from  this  generally  favorable 
attitude  were  apparently  not  directed  at  the  game  as  such,  but  at  special 
circumstances  attending  particular  games.  Variations  in  mood  around  a 
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positive  norm  would  not,  however,  seem  to  justify  limiting  this  activity  in 
the  given  group. 

Attitudes  toward  arts  and  crafts  were  generally  more  favorable  among 
members  of  both  girls  groups  than  among  the  boys,  although  the  younger  boys 

displayed  more  liking  for  this  activity  than  the  older  boys.  However,  a 

slight  deterioration  in  attitude  is  noticeable  in  the  older  girls  group. 

Five  girls  were  reported  as  enthusiastic  during  the  first  week,  one  as  mod¬ 
erately  enjoying  this  activity.  During  the  final  week,  the  group  was  evenly 
divided — 3  being  rated  as  enthusiastic;  3  as  showing  moderate  enjoyment. 

One  clue  to  the  lessening  of  enthusiasm  is  provided  by  the  counselor  who 

reported,  "that  the  girls  never  ask  for  arts  and  crafts,  but  always  seem  to 

like  it  when  they  are  there." 

The  younger  boys  showed  a  good  bit  of  variability  as  a  group  in  their 
reactions  to  arts  and  crafts — shifting  from  a  general  rating  of  moderate  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  second  week  to  a  rating  of  general  enthusiasm  in  the  third 
week;  falling  back  to  moderate  enjoyment  during  the  fourth  week;  and  rebound¬ 
ing  again  to  general  enthusiasm  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  weeks.  The 
cause  of  such  variability  in  group  reaction  may  be  in  the  nature  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  projects  undertaken.  Nevertheless,  the  almost  equal  frequency  of 
ball  games  and  of  arts  and  crafts  as  scheduled  activities  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  equal  enthusiasm  for  the  two  activities,  since  the  reaction  to  bounceball, 
etc.,  was  clearly  more  consistently  favorable. 

The  older  boys  had  arts  and  crafts  periods  during  only  three  of  the 
seven  weeks.  During  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  they  were  all  rated  as 
showing  moderate  enjoyment;  during  the  sixth  week,  however,  they  were  rated 
by  another  counselor  (because  of  a  necessary  staff  change)  and  all  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  enthusiastic.  This  difference  in  rating  may  have  been  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  particular  occasion  and  by  the  project  undertaken.  But  it 
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may  also  represent  a  projection  of  the  new  counselor's  greater  enthusiasm 
for  arts  and  crafts  as  compared  with  his  predecessor.  The  latter  reported 
that  the  prospect  of  an  arts  and  crafts  period  "threw  a  chill  over  the  en¬ 
tire  group."  It  must  certainly  be  anticipated  that  the  counselor's  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  dislike  for  a  given  activity  will  be  communicated  to  the  group, 
and  may  also  color  the  counselor's  rating  of  resultant  child  reactions. 

Residual  activities,  including  rhythmic  and  other  games,  singing, 
dancing  and  dramatics  elicited  significant  differences  in  attitude  among 
the  four  groups.  The  older  girls  group  began  the  camp  season  with  a  more 
completely  favorable  attitude  towards  this  category  than  any  others  how¬ 
ever,  the  youngest  girls  group  rapidly  moved  from  general  indifference  and 
even  some  dislike  to  a  position  in  which  all  showed  enthusiasm  for  this 
combination  of  activities.  While  the  younger  boys  initially  displayed  in¬ 
difference  to  these  activities,  they  had  moved,  by  the  close  of  camp,  to 
some  showing  of  moderate  enjoyment.  The  oldest  boys  maintained  a  steady 
position  of  moderate  enjoyment  in  this  area  except  for  one  week  during 
which  their  reactions  were  heightened  to  a  point  of  enthusiasm. 

Any  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  activities  program  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  inappropriate  in  the  present  report.  And  yet,  specific  guides 
to  future  program  planning  would  require  a  more  elaborate  review  of  spe¬ 
cific  reactions  to  each  type  of  activity  encompassed  by  the  general  cate¬ 
gories  used  above.  The  older  girls,  for  example,  responded  more  favorably 
to  the  dancing  component  of  the  last  complex  of  activities  mentioned  than 
to  the  dramatics  component.  Fortunately,  the  counselors'  activity  reports 
provide  a  repository  of  such  detailed  summations  of  experience  with  spe¬ 
cific  activity  projects  which  may  be  found  useful  for  the  guidance  of  fu¬ 
ture  staff. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problems  suggested  by  the  preceding 
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review  of  children’s  attitudes  towards  various  activities  are  rooted  in  the 
possibility  that  counselors  may  fail  to  estimate  children’s  reactions  cor¬ 
rectly  and  in  the  possibility  that  counselors  may  fail  to  grasp  the  cause 
of  the  actual  attitudes.  For  example,  an  unfavorable  reaction  to  arts  and 
crafts  may  be  engendered  by  the  counselor’s  personality  and  manner,  or  by 
the  nature  of  the  materials  and  tasks  worked  with,  or  by  a  variety  of  other 
factors  including  the  denial  of  what  may  be  a  much  preferred  activity.  To 
merely  note  the  negative  reaction  in  such  instances  would  obviously  provide 
little  constructive  guidance  for  future  program  planning. 

Inevitably,  therefore,  the  need  keeps  asserting  itself  insistently 
to  have  children's  reactions  reported  by  the  children  themselves.  This 
would  in  no  way  reduce  the  need  for  counselor  evaluations,  but  it  would 
provide  a  supplementary  source  of  information  of  fundamental  importance. 
Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  elic¬ 
iting  children's  attitudes,  and  these  will  be  considered  further  towards 
the  close  of  the  report.  But  one  can  hardly  struggle  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  such  indirect  reflections  of  children ' s'  attitudes  as  have  just  been 
presented  without  realizing  that  the  need  for  more  direct  information  is 
great  enough  to  justify  serious  efforts  to  overcome  such  difficulties. 

C.  Children's  Skill  in  Each  Activity 

Some  activities  have  such  a  positive  attraction  for  almost  all 
children  that  skill  level  and  attitude  are  not  intimately  linked,  whereas 
for  others  enjoyment  seems  conditional  upon  the  development  of  at  least 
rudimentary  skills. 

Initial  enthusiasm  for  swimming  was  not  linked  to  any  unusual  pos¬ 
session  of  skill  and  accomplishment  in  this  area  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
One  child  was  rated  as  an  excellent  swimmer  at  the  outset  of  camp,  7  as 
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very  good,  11  as  fair  and  4  as  poor*  At  the  close  of  camp,  1  child  who  had 
been  rated  very  good  was  moved  up  to  excellent,  and  4  children  made  signifi¬ 
cant  progress  as  revealed  by  the  fact  that  one  passed  his  Red  Cross  begin¬ 
ner’s  test  and  3  passed  their  Red  Cross  intermediate  test.  No  other  signif¬ 
icant  changes  in  ratings  were  achieved,  although  such  ratings  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reveal  the  important  gains  made  by  the  youngest  members  of  the 
group  in  taking  such  first  steps  towards  skill  development  as  learning  to 
feel  at  home  in  the  water,  putting  one's  face  in  the  water,  etc.  In  this 
sense,  the  entire  group  developed  an  improved  adjustment  to  the  water,  al¬ 
though  only  a  few  succeeded  in  materially  enhancing  their  swimming  skills. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  recalled  that  all  groups  evinced  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  enthusiasm  about  swimming  throughout  the  camp  period. 

The  older  boys,  the  only  group  to  play  baseball  or  softball,  began 
the  camp  season  with  generally  low  skill  ratings*  5  were  rated  as  poor,  3 
as  fair,  and  1  was  absent  during  the  first  week.  Within  one  week,  the  rat¬ 
ings  began  to  shift  upward.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  1  boy  was  rated 
as  excellent,  3  as  very  good,  3  as  fair  and  only  2  as  poor.  Ratings  fluc¬ 
tuated  thereafter,  perhaps  reflecting  real  variations  in  the  performance  of 
the  group  (which  every  group  experiences)  and  possibly  reflecting  the  more 
exacting  standards  by  which  the  counselor  judged  the  boys  as  their  skill 
developed.  It  is  significant  that,  by  the  final  week,  no  boy  was  rated  as 
poor,  5  were  rated  as  fair,  and  3  as  very  good.  Since  baseball  is  an  ac¬ 
tivity  where  cumulative  experience  and  practice  is  important  to  skill  devel¬ 
opment,  the  improvement  reported  by  the  counselor  seems  a  noteworthy  accom¬ 
plishment  for  a  seven-week  period  during  which  it  was  played  only  eight 
times. 

The  level  of  skill  attained  need  not  be  judged  by  the  standards  of 
Little  League  performance.  What  is  important  is  that  the  psychological 
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barrier  of  feeling  that  they  could  not  play  at  all ,  or  only  very  poorly,  had 

been  weakned.  If  one  of  the  objectives  of  skill  development  in  the  camp 
program  is  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  a  visually-handicapped  child  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  normal  and  common  group  activities,  rather  than  to  develop  cham¬ 
pions,  then  in  this  important  boy's  activity,  the  oldest  boys  group  made 
satisfying  progress. 

this  also  raises  the  question  of  whether  participation  in  baseball 
should  be  increased  for  the  younger  boys  group  in  a  future  program.  Most 
boys  of  6-9  are  not  skilled  in  this  activity,  but  neither  are  their  fully- 
sighted  companions.  Moreover,  some  of  the  practice  engaged  in  during  these 
years  becomes  the  basis  for  later  skill  development.  In  any  event,  a 
greater  gap  has  to  be  bridged  later  on,  if  experience  in  this  activity  is 
entirely  lacking  during  earlier  years.  And,  if  it  is  true  that  one  of  the 
potent  factors  limiting  play  contact  between  fully-sighted  and  partially- 
sighted  boys  is  the  presumed  ability  and  intense  interest  in  playing  base¬ 
ball  of  the  former  as  contrasted  with  the  presumed  inability  of  the  latter 
to  do  so,  then  a  camp  program  might  purposely  set  out  to  narrow  this  gap 
as  much  as  possible.  Where  interest  exists,  capacity  to  play  can  be 
heightened.  Where  resistance  exists,  it  should  be  analyzed,  so  that  re¬ 
sistance  based  on  fear  of  inadequacy  rather  than  lack  of  interest  may  be 
dealt  with.  Where  lack  of  interest  truly  exists,  it  should,  of  course,  be 
respected  and  activity  alternatives  provided.  Further  exploration  of  this 
issue  will  be  undertaken  after  the  skill  levels  of  the  fully-sighted  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  activity  have  been  reviewed. 

Bounceball,  kickball  and  other  ball  games,  which  evoked  such  enthu¬ 
siastic  response  from  both  boys  groups,  also  engendered  some  skill  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  older  boys  group,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  1  boy  was 
rated  as  very  good,  S  as  fair  and  2  as  poor.  Ihe  ratings  fluctuated  over 
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the  ensuing  weeks,  but  by  the  final  week,  5  boys  were  rated  as  very  good,  2 
as  fair  and  only  1  as  poor.  This  seems  to  point  to  a  positive  record  of 
skill  development  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  the  youngest 
boys,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  (the  first  week  of  ball  play  for  this 
group),  2  boys  were  rated  as  very  good,  5  as  fair  and  only  1  as  poor  (2  boys 

were  absent).  At  the  end  of  camp,  3  boys  were  rated  as  very  good,  6  as  fair 

1  boy  was  absent,  and  none  was  given  a  poor  rating.  So  far  as  skill  develop 
ment  is  concerned,  the  basis  for  increased  participation  and  enjoyment  of 
ball  play  had  been  laid  in  both  groups. 

Skill  in  arts  and  crafts  is  difficult  to  assay  and  is,  of  course, 
affected  by  the  choice  of  projects.  Because  of  the  variety  of  skills  that 
enter  into  a  successful  arts  and  crafts  project,  the  counselor  ratings  are 
to  be  taken  as  very  rough  guides  to  skill  levels  in  this  area.  What  seems 

significant  is  that  no  change  in  skill  level  is  recorded  by  three  of  the 

groups  during  the  seven  weeks.  This  includes  the  younger  boys  and  younger 
girls,  who  had  the  most  frequent  arts  and  crafts  sessions,  as  well  as  the 
older  boys,  who  Viad  the  fewest.  The  older  girls  group  reveals  more  move¬ 
ment  among  skill  ratings,  but  the  erratic  nature  of  the  adjustments  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  sixth  week  4  were  rated  as  excellent 
and  2  as  very  good,  whereas  in  the  final  week  only  2  were  rated  as  excel¬ 
lent,  1  as  very  good,  and  3  as  fair.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
over-all  skill  in  this  area  is  difficult  for  counselors  to  assess  and  must 
be  related  to  the  particular  projects  undertaken. 

In  respect  to  rhythmic  games,  singing,  dancing  and  dramatics,  nei¬ 
ther  the  two  boys  groups  nor  the  older  girls  group  revealed  any  significant 
increase  in  skill,  each  ending  camp  with  about  the  same  distribution  of 
scores  as  at  the  beginning.  However,  the  younger  girls  group  revealed  sig¬ 
nificant  upward  movement  in  these  ratings?  2  having  been  rated  as  poor, 
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1  as  fair  and  1  as  absent  at  the  end  of  the  first  week*  whereas  by  the  end 
of  the  fifth  week,  2  were  rated  as  excellent,  and  2  as  very  good. 

Skill  in  relation  to  cookouts  and  associated  activities  must  remain 
an  elastic  concept,  ranging  from  the  ability  to  build  a  fire  in  the  case  of 
the  oldest  boys  to  the  ability  not  to  char  one's  marshmallows  beyond  edi¬ 
bility  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  girlSo  Despite  the  vague  and  shifting 
content  of  skill  in  this  area,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that  only  one  child 
in  the  entire  camp  was  so  inept  as  to  be  rated  poor  in  this  activity  at  the 
beginning  of  camp.  By  the  close  of  camp,  almost  all  of  the  children  were 
rated  as  very  good,  2  as  excellent  and  3  as  fair. 

D.  Summary  of  Findings  and  Implications 
Program  planning  obviously  seeks  to  provide  the  means  of  achieving 
defined  objectives.  Within  the  general  framework  of  seeking  to  develop 
wider  and  more  effective  participation  by  the  partially-sighted  in  the  com¬ 
mon  activities  of  children  with  normal  vision,  one  may  recognize  three  im¬ 
mediate  criteria  of  progress?  familiarizing  the  handicapped  with  a  broader 
range  of  children's  activities?  improving  their  skills  in  such  activities; 

v. 

and  engendering  genuine  enjoyment  by  the  handicapped  of  these  new  experi¬ 
ences. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  criteria,  major  achievements 

must  be  credited  to  the  camp  program.  Although  most  counselors  reported 

that  a  large  number  of  children  were  reluctant  to  enter  upon  unfamiliar 

activities,  an  impressive  range  of  such  new  experiences  were  provided? 

for  most,  camp  itself  was  a  new  experience; 
for  some,  swimming  was  a  new  experience; 

for  a  larger  number,  ball  games  constituted  new  activities; 
for  most,  cookouts  and  overnights  were  wholly  new; 
for  some,  participation  in  skits  and  dancing  were  novel 
experiences. 
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Such  progress  was  also  reinforced  by  the  widespread  development  of  skills 
in  familiar  as  well  as  new  activities  and  by  the  remarkably  pervasive  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  total  camp  program  by  all  groups. 

However,  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  relative  frequency  of  various 
activities  raises  some  basic  questions  for  program  planning  concerning  both 
the  optimum  allocation  of  time  between  scheduled  and  unscheduled  activities 
and  the  content  of  each  portion  of  the  program.  In  considering  the  first 
of  these  issues,  it  would  be  wholly  erroneous  to  assume  that  the  scheduled 
portion  represents  the  less  attractive  activities  which  must  be  forced  upon 
the  children,  while  the  free  portion  offers  the  more  enjoyable  experiences. 
On  the  contrary,  each  may  encompass  more  attractive  as  well  as  less  attrac¬ 
tive  activities.  Indeed,  the  two  most  enthusiastically  regarded  portions 
of  the  program,  swimming  and  Camp  O'Connell,  were  both  scheduled.  Hence, 
the  essential  basis  for  decision  would  seem  to  derive  from  the  criteria  al¬ 
ready  presented s  in  what  proportions  should  the  scheduled  and  unscheduled 
components  be  divided  in  order  to  promote  the  desired  exposure  to  valuable 
new  activities,  to  develop  desired  skills,  and  to  ensure  enjoyment?  The 
present  study  does  not  contain  sufficient  evidence  to  permit  such  a  deter¬ 
mination.  But  it  does  suggest  that  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  increasing  the  proportion  of  time  accounted  for  by  scheduled  activities. 

With  respect  to  the  unscheduled  portion,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  counselors  seemed  to  play  an  inevitably  influential  role  in  guiding 
the  children's  activity  choices.  Under  such  conditions,  more  effectively 
balanced  programs  might  be  achieved  if  counselors  were  trained  to  utilize 
that  role  in  accordance  with  clearly  formulated  policy  guides.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  need  not  prevent  the  children  from  pursuing  deeply  felt  preferences, 
but  it  would  prevent  unwarranted  concentrations  around  each  counselor's 
personal  activity  preferences  and  it  would  further  clarify  counselor's 
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conceptions  of  improved  balance  in  an  activities  program. 

Finally,  the  foregoing  discussion  also  raises  the  question  of 
whether  activities  should  be  continued  which  fail  to  impart  significant 
new  experiences  or  skills  and  likewise  fail  to  elicit  any  marked  enjoy¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  most  children. 
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IV.  THE  PAR TIALLY-S.IGHTED s  ANALYSIS  OF 
INTEGRATED  ACTIVITIES 


It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  planning  for  joint  activ 
ities  between  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  children  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  discretionary  area  reserved  for  self-directed  program  selec¬ 
tion  by  each  group.  Aside  from  a  few  integrated  activities  planned  for  the 
camp  as  a  whole,  the  frequency  of  integrated  play,  the  choice  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  nature  of  the  inter-relationships  involved  were  all  decided 
by  each  group  for  itself  in  agreement  with  its  counterpart  in  the  camp  for 
fully-sighted  children. 

A.  Frequency  and  Distribution  of  Integrated  Activities 
The  table  below  reveals  the  proportion  of  total  activities  which 
involved  some  degree  of  joint  association  between  the  handicapped  and  the 
fully-sighted.  In  addition  to  totals  for  the  camp  period  as  a  whole,  sub¬ 
totals  are  given  for  the  two  halves  of  the  six-week  period  when  integrated 
activities  were  permissable — the  initial  week  having  been  reserved  solely 
for  segregated  activities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  data  relating  to  the  camp  period  as  a 
whole  that  both  the  relative  frequency  of  integrated  activities  was  equal 
in°all  four  groups  and  that  such  integrated  activities  accounted  for  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  frequency  of  all  activities.  This  would  seem  to 
represent  a  surprisingly  limited  component  of  a  program  which  had  defined 
the  development  of  integrated  activities  as  a  major  objective. 
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COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  AND  OF  INTEGRATED  ACTIVITIES  BY  GROUPS 


— 

Total  Number 

Number  of  Inte- 

Integrated  as 

Period  and  Group 

of  Activities 

grated  Activities 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

Total  Camp  Period 
(7  weeks) 


Younger  Girls 

86 

16 

19 

Older  Girls 

93 

17 

18 

Younger  Boys 

84 

15 

18 

Older  Boys 

78 

14 

18 

Total  of  Weeks 

2  +  3  +  4 

Younger  Girls 

39 

7 

18 

Older  Girls 

41 

11 

22 

Younger  Boys 

39 

9 

23 

Older  Boys 

38 

8 

21 

Total  of  Weeks 

5  +  6  +  7 

Younger  Girls 

38 

8 

21 

Older  Girls 

40 

5 

13 

Younger  Boys 

36 

5 

14 

Older  Boys 

34 

8 

24 

Comparison  of  the  relative  frequency  of  integrated  activity  in  the 
second  half  of  the  camp  period  with  the  relative  frequency  in  the  first 
half  shows  that  insignificant  increases  by  the  younger  girls  and  older  boys 
were  more  than  offset  by  significant  reductions  in  the  other  two  groups. 
This  pattern  does  not  seem  to  reflect  the  influence  of  any  guiding  strategy 
with  respect  to  the  advancement  of  integrated  activities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  question  may  well  be  raised  about  whether  any  strategic  plan  for 
promoting  integrated  activity  could  be  achieved  solely  on  the  basis  of 
spontaneous,  day-to-day,  program  planning  by  the  children  in  each  group. 

Further  light  on  the  problems  of  achieving  a  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  integrated  activities  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  fourth 
week  involved  two  days  of  virtually  continuous  integration  at  Camp 
O'Connell.  Without  this  period,  the  frequency  of  integrated  activity 
achieved  during  the  first  half  of  camp  would  have  been  much  lower.  It  is 
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important  to  note  that  this  integration  was  largely  planned  in  advance  by 
supervisory  staff.  Although  the  content  of  specific  activities  was  planned 
by  counselors  within  their  groups,  the  option  as  to  whether  to  integrate  or 
not  was  not  given  to  counselors  or  children.  On  the  other  hand,  this  inten¬ 
sification  of  integrated  activities  during  the  fourth  week  was  followed  by  a 
week  of  virtually  no  integration.  With  only  one  group  scheduling  any  inte¬ 
grated  activity  at  all,  the  fifth  week  may  be  characterized  as  having  in¬ 
volved  a  relapse  into  almost  total  segregation.  Counselor  reports  do  not 
provide  any  explanation  for  this  regression,  but  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
burden  of  daily  decision  was  returned  to  the  groups  integrated  activity 
diminished.  At  any  rate,  this  pattern  of  approach  to,  and  retreat  from, 
joint  play  obviously  did  not  permit  the  cumulative  strengthening  of  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  two  groups. 

Finally,  it  may  also  be  worth  raising  some  question  concerning  the 
desirability  of  initiating  a  program  designed  to  promote  integration  by 
devoting  the  first  week  solely  to  segregated  activities.  Might  this  not 
tend  to  encourage  intra-group  associations  which  may  then  present  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  inter-group  relationships?  Closer  consideration  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  role  of  segregation  in  a  program  seeking  to  foster  integration  might 
also  encourage  re-examination  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  the  basic 
camp  groups  on  a  segregated  basis.  Instead  of  thus  fostering  the  very  types 
of  separation  between  the  handicapped  and  the  normally-sighted  which  subse¬ 
quent  integrated  activities  are  intended  to  overcome,  experimental  efforts 
might  be  made  to  explore  the  potential  benefits  of  organizing  at  least  some 
of  the  children’s  groups  on  a  mixed  basis  at  the  outset. 

Attention  turns  next  to  the  distribution  of  integrated  events  among 
activity  alternatives  over  the  total  camp  period.  Basic  findings  in  this 
area  are  summarized  in  the  following  tables 
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COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  AND  OF  INTEGRATED  EVENTS  BY 
ACTIVITY  CATEGORIES  AGGREGATE  FOR  ALL  GROUPS 
OVER  TOTAL  SEVEN-WEEK  PERIOD 


Activity 

Categories 

Total  Number 
of  Events 

Number  of 
Integrated  Events 

Integrated  as 
Per  Cent  of  Total 

Swimming 

127 

20 

16 

Cookouts,  etc. 

44 

6 

14 

Singing,  Dancing, 
Dramatics 

49 

6 

12 

Parties  and  Non- 
Ball  Games 

35 

11 

30 

Arts  and  Crafts 

28 

6 

21 

Trips 

22 

8 

36 

Ba  seball 

7 

1 

14 

Other  Ball  Games 

24 

1 

4 

It  is  apparent  that  joint  activities  were  undertaken  at  least  once 
in  each  of  the  eight  major  activity  categories,  thus  providing  the  basis 
for  a  wide  ranging  exploration  of  the  problems  associated  with  integration 
in  various  situations.  However,  only  two  categories  provided  for  integra¬ 
tion  in  even  one-third  of  the  total  events?  trips  and  the  combination  of 
parties  and  non-ball  games.  Arts  and  crafts  involved  joint  activities  on 
only  6  of  28  occasions.  And  each  of  the  remaining  five  categories  recorded 
an  even  lower  ratio  of  integrated  activities.  While  one  might  question  the 
justification  for  this  particular  distribution  of  integrated  events,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  serious  evaluation  would  require  the  development 
of  some  preferred  allocation  of  integrated  events  for  comparison  with  the 
actual.  The  development  of  such  activity  objectives,  however,  would  not 

only  present  the  appraisal  of  past  performance;  it  would  also  provide  guides 

\ 

for  the  planning  and  supervision  of  future  programs. 
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B.  The  Nature  of  Relationships  Involved 
in  Integrated  Activities 

As  used  in  this  study,  integration  is  a  concept  which  embraces  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  association  between  the  partially-sighted  and  fully-sighted 
children.  It  is  important  not  only  to  arrive  at  some  estimation  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  amount  of  contact  fostered  between  the  two  groups,  but  to  gain  some 

insight  into  the  character  of  these  contacts.  For  this  purpose,  each  inte¬ 
grated  event  has  been  classified  in  terms  of  the  following  five-point  scale 

representing  varying  degrees  of  integrations 

(1)  segregated  activity; 

(2)  associated  participation  in  the  same  activity  at  the  same 
time,  but  with  little  or  no  crossing  of  group  lines; 

(3)  rivalrous  group  confrontation  in  which  the  handicapped  and 
the  fully-sighted  are  arrayed  against  each  other; 

(4)  inter-mixed  relationships  among  the  partially-sighted  and 
the  fully-sighted  in  a  non-competitive  activity;  and 

(b)  inter-mixed  relationships  without  regard  to  handicap  in  a 
competitive  activity. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  segregated  activities  accounted  for 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  events  during  the  total  camp  period.  Of  the 
remaining  62  events  representing  some  degree  of  integration,  estimates  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  distribution  among  the  preceding  scale  classifications: 

47%  associated  participation  without  inter-mixing 

4%  rivalrous  confrontation 

38%  inter-mixed  relationships  in  non-competitive  activities 

11%  inter-mixed  relationships  in  competitive  activities. 

Thus,  fully  one-half  even  of  the  limited  number  of  instances  of  ostensible 
integration  prove  not  to  have  involved  genuine  inter-mixing  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  with  the  fully-sighted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  a  significant  number  of  events  involved  true  inter-mixture,  that  these 
covered  a  variety  of  activities,  and  that  even  such  relatively  infrequent 
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experiences  may  yield  useful  contributions  to  future  program  planning. 

C.  Children's  Reactions  to  Integrated  Activities 

The  responses  of  the  children  to  integrated  activity  constitutes  an 
amalgam  in  which  attitudes  to  other  facets  of  the  situation,  such  as  feeling 
about  the  activity  itself,  form  a  part  of  the  total  response.  Nonetheless, 
counselors  found  it  possible  to  separate  reactions  to  the  integrated  aspect 
of  the  activity  from  reactions  to  the  activity  content  itself.  Since  general 
attitudes  towards  each  activity  have  already  been  analyzed,  only  responses 
to  the  several  kinds  of  integrated  activity  which  they  experienced  will  be 
summarized  at  this  point. 

Contact  with  fully-sighted  children,  when  of  a  passive  nature,  in¬ 
volving  merely  the  presence  of  both  handicapped  and  others  in  some  large 
group  setting  such  as  a  pool,  an  assembly,  or  a  bus,  did  not  elicit  signif¬ 
icant  responses,  either  negative  or  positive.  In  all  such  group  situations, 
children  tend  to  relate  to  those  counselors  and  children  they  already  know. 
The  others  remain  nameless  strangers.  Swimming,  which  provided  the  focus 
of  so  many  "integrated"  events,  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  jointly  at¬ 
tended  activities  described  above  which  evoked  only  indifferent  responses. 
Swimming  was  a  happy  occasion  for  almost  all  children,  but  it  did  not  prove 
a  vehicle  for  establishing  contacts  on  an  individual  basis  between  the 
handicapped  children  and  the  others. 

The  inter-mixed  relationships  encouraged  in  such  activities  as 
square  dancing  (with  partners  formed  without  regard  to  camp  lines)  fos¬ 
tered  friendly  feelings.  But  the  intermittent  nature  of  such  contacts 
prevented  continuity  of  person-to-person  associations.  Counselors  for 
both  the  handicapped  and  the  fully-sighted  reported  inquiries  by  children 
such  as  the  followings  "Where  are  the  other  girls?" 


"Will  we  play  with 
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them  again?"  Uncertainty  about  the  continuity  of  contacts  with  those  in 
other  groups  reinforced  the  primary  importance  of  the  relationships  within 
the  established  groupings.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  counselor  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
partially-sighted  children  "usually  made  the  first  attempts  to  be  friendly." 
This  observation  supports  earlier  data  presented  indicating  that  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  children  had  an  outgoing  response  to  other  children  despite 
their  handicap. 

Sheer  physical  inter-mixing  of  children  without  accompanying  per¬ 
sonal  interactions,  such  as  the  assignment  of  places  and  teams  by  counselors 
in  a  swimming  meet,  seems  to  have  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of  building 
personal  relationships.  The  children  enter  and  leave  the  activity  without 
much  personal  interchange.  Whether  a  positive  or  negative  response  is 
evoked  depends  on  the  activity  itself.  For  example,  a  game  of  Hares  and 
Hounds  on  an  inter-mixed  basis  was  enjoyed,  while  a  swimming  meet  was  not — 
thus  reflecting  on  the  organization  and  content  of  the  activity,  rather 
than  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  integration. 

Rivalrous  group  confrontation,  as  was  experienced  in  a  ball  game  in 
which  the  partially-sighted  formed  one  team  and  the  fully-sighted  formed 
the  opposing  team,  provided  the  only  instance  of  outright  hostility  to  inte¬ 
grated  activity  which  was  recorded  by  counselors.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  hostility  was  not  manifest  during  the  game  (in  which  the  team 
scores  were  close)  and  was  not  apparent  to  counselors  and  other  observers. 
Evidence  of  the  hostility  was  not  forthcoming  until  the  ensuing  week,  when 
the  partially-sighted  children,  as  a  group,  objected  to  any  plans  for  a  re¬ 
peat  game.  Interviews  by  the  head  counselor  with  each  of  the  children  were 
conducted  on  this  issue  within  the  week.  But  the  roots  of  the  hostility 


could  not  be  traced. 
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In  the  course  of  these  interviews,  three  children  stated  that  they 
thought  the  "other"  team  was  advantaged  and  even  mentioned  vision  as  the 
basis  of  this  advantage.  Another  ascribed  the  advantage  to  more  practice; 
others  were  evasive.  But  one  boy  was  reported  as  saying  that,  "He  liked  to 
play  with  the  other  camp,  because  you  get  to  know  more  kids."  Although 
hostile  to  the  other  side,  some  children  recalled  the  event  with  evident 
pleasure.  One  said  with  relish,  "Boy,  was  I  dirty."  Another,  who  stated 
that  he  did  not  like  ball  games,  did  say,  referring  to  the  kick  baseball 
game,  "Oh’  I  liked  that."  One  of  the  boys  who  referred  to  vision  as  a 
handicap  alleged  partiality  by  the  referees  to  the  visually-handicapped 
children  and  regarded  such  favoritism  as  an  affront.  (The  counselors  de¬ 
nied  any  evidence  of  partiality  in  scoring.)  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  the  interview  material,  to  what  extent 
hostility  to  the  other  team  was  rooted  in  feelings  about  the  handicap  and 
to  what  extent  these  were  inherent  in  any  rivalrous  confrontation  involving 
defeat.  Both  elements  seemed  to  be  operative. 

If  the  ball  game  had  been  followed  shortly  thereafter  by  an  inte¬ 
grated  event  involving  inter-mixing  or  person-to-person  relationships  in  a 
non-rivalrous  context,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  observe  whether  the 
hostile  feelings  aroused  by  the  game  were  transferred  to  other  situations 
or  were  dissipated  in  constructive  joint  activity.  Since  no  such  occasion 
was  provided,  no  judgment  can  be  offered.  However,  no  hostile  relations 
were  evident  during  integrated  activities  at  Camp  O’Connell,  which  took 
place  about  two  weeks  after  the  game. 

As  a  final  comment  on  this  incident,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  organized  rivalrous  confrontation  would  have  been  recommended 
in  a  scheduled  program  as  the  most  effective  means  of  initiating  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  dissipating  inter-group  uncertainties  and  antipathies.  The  result 
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does  at  least  suggest  the  desirability  of  exploring  more  promising  alterna- 
tiveso  And  yet  it  is  precisely  through  trial  and  error  experiences  such  as 
these,  supplemented  increasingly  by  experimental  controls  and  technical 
analyses,  that  one  may  hope  to  see  the  development  of  sounder  and  more  sys¬ 
tematic  procedures  for  advancing  such  integration  programs. 

D.  Counselors’  Evaluation  of  Integration  Efforts 
Since  the  counselors  carried  the  burden  of  program  planning,  their 
evaluation  of  their  own  efforts  to  achieve  integration  should  be  of  special 
interest*  The  views  which  they  submitted  In  response  to  a  formal  question¬ 
naire  are  accordingly  summarized  in  this  section* 

The  counselors  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  integration  had  been  adequately  tested  by  the  summer’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Three  thought  it  had;  two  dissented  from  this  view.  Those  who  thought 
the  experience  an  adequate  testing  ground  were  also  affirmative  about  the 
possibilities  of  further  integration  in  a  future  program.  The  counselors  who 
did  not  think  that  the  summer’s  experience  represented  an  adequate  testing  of 
potentials  cited  the  fact  that  the  limited  amount  of  integration  which  had 
been  tried  provided  for  little  intermingling  and  no  continuity  of  relation¬ 
ships.  One  counselor  felt  that  the  great  care  which  had  been  taken  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  success  of  integrative  efforts  limited  the  transfer  value  of  the 
experience  to  other  play  situations  which  were  likely  to  be  less  carefully 
supervised.  In  his  view,  success  under  artificially  favorable  circumstances 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  augury  of  success  in  less  protected  circumstances. 

There  was  also  some  division  of  opinion  among  the  counselors  con¬ 
cerning  whether  each  group  had  initiated  and  carried  through  as  much  inte¬ 
grated  activity  as  seemed  feasible.  One  counselor  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive;  and  he  was  also  critical  of  the  fact  that  the  objective  of  integration 
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seemed  to  have  taken  precedence  over  other  camp  objectives.  Four  counselors 
answered  in  the  negative,  each  asserting  that  more  integration  could  have 
been  achieved. 

In  discussing  the  barriers  to  integration,  counselors  mentioned  five 
factors.  First,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  meshing  two  separate  camp 
schedules  under  conditions  of  daily  or  weekly  negotiation,  four  counselors 
felt  that  a  single  camp  administration  would  have  been  preferable  to  the 
dual  administration  of  separate  partially-sighted  and  normally-sighted  camp 
divisions?  one  did  not.  One  counselor  added  that  a  single  camp  administra¬ 
tion  would  eliminate  the  "in-group?  out-group"  feeling  that  developed  be¬ 
tween  both  sets  of  counselors  and  both  sets  of  campers.  Second,  four 
counselors  felt  that  more  administrative  aid  in  program  planning  would  have 
helped  to  reduce  barriers  to  integration  rooted  in  the  counselors'  inertia, 
indecision  or  resistance;  one  counselor  did  not  agree.  Third,  four  coun¬ 
selors  felt  that  age  and  cultural  differences  among  the  counselors  in  the 
handicapped  and  normally-sighted  camp  divisions  served  in  some  measure  as 
barriers  to  integration?  and  again  one  counselor  did  not.  Finally,  one 
counselor  mentioned  cultural  differences  between  the  partially-sighted  and 
the  other  children  as  a  hindrance  to  integration  and  another  counselor  cited 
as  a  barrier  the  changing  composition  of  the  population  of  fully-sighted 
children  (for  whom  the  seven-week  camp  was  divided  into  three  separate  en¬ 
rollment  periods,  while  the  enrollment  of  the  handicapped  covered  the  en¬ 
tire  camp  period). 

In  commenting  on  readiness  for  integrated  activities,  all  counselors 
agreed  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  readiness  of  a  group  as 
a  whole  and  the  readiness  of  selected  individuals  in  each  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  opinion  was  divided  over  which  activities  were  most  successfully 
undertaken  on  an  integrated  basis.  Four  counselors  felt  that  ball  play 
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should  not  be  scheduled  as  an  integrated  activity?  three  also  listed  skilled 
arts  and  crafts  as  unsuitable  for  integration?  and  one  did  not  think  swim¬ 
ming  suitable  as  a  joint  activity. 

The  foregoing  judgments  offered  by  the  counselors  in  the  group  for 
the  partially-sighted  children  will  be  compared  with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  counselors  in  the  camp  for  fully-sighted  children  after  the  analytic 
materials  for  the  fully-sighted  children  and  their  program  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  . 


E.  Unplanned  Integration 

In  addition  to  analyzing  the  results  of  planned  arrangements  for 
integrated  activities,  something  may  be  learned  from  the  way  in  which  a 
number  of  chance  opportunities  for  integrated  play  were  dealt  with  by  coun¬ 
selors  and  children.  All  partially-sighted  groups  encountered  members  of 
their  counterpart  units  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  or  other  fully-sighted 
children  not  connected  with  the  camp.  For  example,  the  entire  camp  took 
its  swimming  period  in  a  pool  which  had  to  be  shared  with  those  regular 
members  of  the  Y  who  came  to  swim  on  an  individual  basis.  While  no  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  campers  and  these  individual  swimmers  were  established, 
their  inevitable  joint  presence  in  the  pool  became  a  matter  of  acceptance, 
although  some  of  the  partially-sighted  children  objected  initially  to  this 
sharing  of  the  popl  on  the  ground  of  "crowding." 

On  at  least  two  occasions,  the  older  boys  group  found  some  unat¬ 
tached  boys  in  the  bounceball  court  during  a  period  when  it  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  camp  use.  On  one  such  occasion,  the  partially-sighted  boys  agreed 
to  admit  the  visiting  boys  as  participants  in  their  game.  The  game  went 
well?  the  boys  separated  on  a  friendly  basis.  On  another  occasion,  upon 
encountering  a  few  unattached  boys  in  the  court,  the  group  was  sharply 
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divided  about  accepting  therm  During  the  ensuing  lengthy  debate,  the  non¬ 
campers  left  the  court,  feeling  themselves  unwanted*  The  counselor  did  not 
attempt  to  utilize  the  incident  as  an  opportunity  for  reshaping  attitudes 
toward  "outsiders,"5  but  allowed  the  group's  disposition  to  prevail* 

The  reactions  of  the  younger  boys  group  to  two  spontaneous  opportu¬ 
nities  for  integrated  play  were  likewise  variedo  On  one  occasion,  this 
group  found  that  their  counterpart  group  among  the  fully-sighted  had  "pre¬ 
empted"  a  spot  in  Schenley  Park  which  the  partially-sighted  group  had 
adopted  as  "their"  hideout*  Rival  claims  led  to  sharp  arguments..  The 
fully-sighted  group  maintained  the  rights  of  possession  given  by  prior  ar¬ 
rival  and  the  partially-sighted  finally  moved  on  to  another  area»  The  in¬ 
cident  left  a  residue  of  mutual  hostility  between  the  two  groups..  This 
rivalrous  contention  was  unrelated  to  the  visual  handicap,  but  reflected 
the  lack  of  identification  of  each  group  with  a  single  Y  camp  program.,  The 
failure  of  any  of  the  counselors  involved  to  suggest  merger  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  indicates  a  need  for  additional  counselor  training  to  prepare 
them  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  for  integrated  play  which  may 
occur*  The  effects  of  integrated  activities  would  certainly  tend  to  be 
undermined  if,  on  unscheduled  occasions,  contacts  between  the  handicapped 
and  the  others  were  actually  discouraged  through  ineptness  or  lack  of  prep¬ 
aration*  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this  same  younger  boys  group 
accepted  the  presence  of  an  "outsider"  not  connected  with  any  camp  in  one 
of  their  ball  games  in  the  park*  The  success  of  this  occasion  led  one  of 
the  counselors  to  write,  "Hurrah  for  unplanned  integration'"  The  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  group  to  accept  an  outsider  was  good,  of  course*  But  the  fact 
that  this  involved  acceptance  by  the  many  partially-sighted  of  but  one 
normally-sighted  child  is  also  of  significance* 
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F.  Summary  of  Findings 

Analysis  of  the  frequency  and  distribution  of  integrated  activities 
reveals  that  achievements  in  this  area  were  substantially  more  limited  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  basic  role  of  this  development  in 
the  definition  of  the  program’s  purposes.  Further  shortcomings  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  findings  relating  both  to  the  distribution  of  integration  ef¬ 
forts  among  various  activities  and  to  the  nature  of  the  inter-relationships 
involved  in  the  integrated  experiences  provided  by  the  camp  program.  Inas¬ 
much  as  these  limitations  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  strong  resistance  to 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  children,  attention  may  well  be  given  to 
strengthening  the  constructive  potentials  of  program  organization,  of  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and,  perhaps,  of  counselor  selection  and  training. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  one  of  the  major  questions  to 
be  considered  is  whether  the  dual  form  of  camp  organization  should  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  single  organization  covering  both  the  partially-sighted  and  the 
other  children?  In  the  first  place,  the  dual  arrangement  seems  to  have  en¬ 
couraged  rivalrous  and  competitive  relations,  not  conducive  to  the  mutual 
acceptance  which  tends  to  be  engendered  by  identification  with  a  common 
group.  In  addition,  there  is  also  some  evidence  that  the  dual  structure  of 
the  camp  may  have  constituted  an  even  more  direct  barrier  to  closer  integra¬ 
tion.  For  example,  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  camp,  it  appeared  fea¬ 
sible  and  desirable  to  fully  merge  the  younger  girls  group  in  the  partially- 
sighted  camp  with  an  equal  number  of  fully-sighted  girls  in  the  same  age 
group.  The  counselors  were  enthusiastic  about  this  possibility.  However, 
the  plan  was  not  effectuated  because  the  newly  constituted  group  had  to  be 
attached  to  one  camp  or  the  other  and  neither  counselor  would  consent  to 
the  necessary  shift  to  another  camp  administration.  Coming  at  the  end  of 
the  camp  season  and  involving  adjustment  to  a  new  head  counselor,  this 
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reluctance  is  understandable.  But  such  organizational  hindrances  to  the 
harnessing  of  valuable  opportunities  might  well  be  reduced  by  re-organizing 
the  program  within  a  single  administrative  framework. 

A  second  organizational  question  which  is  raised  by  the  preceding 
findings  as  well  as  by  the  preceding  illustration  concerns  the  desirability 
of  establishing  the  camp  groups  on  a  completely  segregated  basis  with  re¬ 
spect  to  vision.  This  arrangement  may  have  been  well-advised  as  a  first 
step.  But  the  analysis  of  resulting  experience  suggests  that  attention  may 
well  be  given  to  careful  experimentation  with  at  least  some  mixed  groups  as 
a  basis  for  determining  comparative  benefits  under  different  forms  of 
grouping. 

Turning  to  the  bearing  of  the  preceding  findings  on  program  plan¬ 
ning,  one  finds  considerable  basis  for  suggesting  the  development  of  a  more 
comprehensive  program  covering  the  allocation  of  time  among  various  activi¬ 
ties  and  also  covering  the  sequence  and  rate  at  which  integrated  activities 
are  to  be  introduced.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  reliance  on  children's 
preferences  has  much  to  commend  it  in  the  absence  of  previous  experience 
and  analysis.  But  the  results  of  the  past  program  now  provide  some  of  the 
guides  needed  for  more  effective  planning  and  should  accordingly  be  util¬ 
ized  for  that  purpose.  In  this  same  connection,  attention  might  also  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  shifting  from  the  basic  approach  which  has  in¬ 
volved  a  general  reliance  on  segregated  activities  except  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  introduction  of  integrated  activities.  Instead  a  program  might  be 
considered  which  makes  integrated  activities  the  norm,  while  allowing  for 
occasional  segregated  activities  where  these  seem  desirable  on  the  basis 
of  visual  handicap  or  of  as  yet  inadequately  developed  skills  on  the  part 
of  the  partially-sighted. 

A  third  aspect  of  program  planning  worthy  of  review  concerns  the 
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nature  of  the  activities  scheduled.  In  addition  to  providing  the  enjoyment 
associated  with  new  types  of  activity  normally  associated  with  camping,  it 
may  prove  desirable  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  kinds  of  activities  which 
are  most  common  in  the  neighborhood  play  to  which  the  program  seeks  to  adjust 
the  partially-sighted.  Familiarizing  the  partially-sighted  boys  with  the 
rules  and  developing  their  skills  in  playing  marbles,  flipping  picture  cards, 
playing  rrtumblety-peg ,  and  such  games  as  red  rover,  giant  steps  and  kick-the- 
can  may  contribute  invaluably  to  their  acceptance  into  neighborhood  activi¬ 
ties,  even  though  such  activities  are  not  usually  regarded  as  meriting  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  camp  program.  The  partially-sighted  girls  might  be  similarly  bene¬ 
fited  by  increased  exposure  to  skipping  rope,  hopscotch,  jacks,  etc. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  unmeasurable  importance  of  the  counselors  in 
determining  the  success  of  the  program,  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  selection  and  training  of  such  personnel.  During  the  past 
program,  counselors  were  apparently  not  made  aware  of  the  plans  for  integra¬ 
tion  between  the  partially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  children  until  three 
days  before  camp  opened.  In  a  future  program,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
select  counselors  on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in  and  capacity  to  promote 
the  experimental  and  research  objectives  of  the  program.  Moreover,  coun¬ 
selors  participating  in  a  program  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  need  some 
training  beyond  that  given  in  other  camp  programs  in  order  to  prepare  them 
to  become  active  catalysts  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  venture  in  both 
their  direction  of  activities  and  through  their  reporting  of  needed  re¬ 
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V.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  PARTIALLY-SIGHTED  AND  FULLY  SIGHTED? 

BACKGROUND  AND  CAMP  REACTIONS 


How  great  a  gulf  separates  the  partially-sighted  children  from  the 
fully-sighted  in  terms  of  overall  responses  to  camp,  activity  skills  and 
interests?  This  question  must  be  answered  if  program  plans  for  bridging 
this  gulf  and  for  fostering  an  optimum  degree  of  joint  play  are  to  be  di¬ 
rected  wisely.  The  partially-sighted  children's  configuration  of  activity 
skills,  attitudes  and  overall  responses  to  camp  has  already  been  presented. 
A  similar  review  for  the  fully-sighted  children  will  provide  the  basis  for 
the  comparisons  to  be  made. 

A.  Methodological  Problems  of  Comparison 

The  design  of  this  study  has  perforce  been  adjusted  to  the  fact 
that  the  Y  camp  program  was  planned  largely  in  advance  and  independently 
of  research  needs.  One  important  operational  feature  of  the  camp  program 
which  affected  the  study  design  was  the  fact  that  the  period  of  enrollment 
varied  for  the  two  camps.  Inasmuch  as  the  camp  for  the  fully-sighted  per¬ 
mitted  registration  on  a  two-week  trip  basis,  whereas  the  camp  for  the 
partially-sighted  required  a  seven-week  registration,  the  study  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  a  constant  population  in  the  partially-sighted 
group  would  be  interacting  with,  and  adjusting  to,  a  group  whose  individual 
composition  was  periodically  altered. 

A  second  factor  affecting  the  comparability  of  these  groups  was 
that  the  fully-sighted  enrollment  was  about  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
partially-sighted  in  each  of  the  three  trips.  Camp  enrollment  for  the 
fully-sighted  ranged  between  57  and  59,  with  38  registered  for  some  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  or  three  trips.  On  the  average,  each  group  in  the  fully- 
sighted  camp  consisted  of  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  children,  than  was 
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the  case  in  the  camp  for  the  partially-sighted <>  Thus,  integrated  activities 

involved  group  to  group  relations  in  which  the  partially-sighted  children 

*  / 

were  outnumbered  to  some  extento 

Although  the  importance  of  the  imbalance  both  in  total  numbers  and 
in  relative  group  size  for  integration  situations  is  difficult  to  assess, 
as  is  the  variability  in  the  composition  of  the  fully-sighted  enrollment* 

At  any  rate,  nothing  can  be  done  about  these  actual  components  of  the  camp 
situation  other  than  to  bear  them  in  mind  in  connection  with  any  results 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  them*  Despite  resulting  limita¬ 
tions  on  statistical  comparisons,  however,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that 
these  features  of  the  camp  program  may  nonetheless  have  served  certain  use¬ 
ful  ends. 

Specifically,  the  imbalance  in  numbers  and  the  variability  in  com¬ 
position  provides  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  process  of  interaction  and 
adjustment  in  a  setting  which  approximates  the  kind  of  accidental  and  fluid 
associations  that  govern  children’s  contacts  in  neighborhood,  school  or 
regular  camp.  The  partially-sighted  child  entering  into  these  situations 
must  take  the  population  as  he  finds  it.  In  the  integrated  contacts  at  the 
Y  camp,  he  was  under  the  same  necessity  to  do  so — -he  was  reacting  to  a 
group  which  duplicated  in  many  ways  the  chance  array  of  children  which  would 
be  encountered  in  any  spontaneous  group  experience.  If  a  partially-sighted 
child  were  to  be  enrolled  in  a  regular  Y  camp  these  are  the  children  who 
would  be  his  play  associates. 


B.  Age  Composition 

Additional  differences  between  the  partially-sighted  and  fully- 
sighted  are  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  the  age  composition  of  their  en 
rollees,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables 
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COMPOSITION  OF  PARTIALLY-SIGHTED  AND  FULLY-SIGHTED  GROUPS 


-  -■  -- 

Partially-Sighted 

Full'v 

Q  o  i  i  i 

(Total  - 

3  Trips) 

Group 

Group 

Number 

Sex 

Numbers 

Age  Range 

Number 

Sex 

Numbers 

Age  Range 

1 

Girl  s 

4 

6-8 

5 

Girls 

16 

5-7 

2 

Girl  s 

6 

8-12 

6 

Girls 

13 

6-8 

7 

Girls 

13 

7-9 

3 

Boys 

10 

6-9 

8 

Boys 

18 

5-8 

4 

Boys 

9 

9-12 

9 

Boys 

14 

7-9 

10 

Boys 

19 

9-11 

Ages  ranged  between  5  and  11  among  the  fully-sighted  and  between  6 
and  12  among  the  partially-sighted .  Even  more  significant  for  both  intra¬ 
group  and  inter-group  relations  was  the  fact  that  the  age  span  encompassed 
in  each  group  differed  as  between  the  two  camps*  Among  the  partially- 
sighted,  one  group  had  an  age  range  of  3  years,  two  groups  had  an  age  range 
of  4  years,  and  the  older  girls  had  an  age  range  of  5  years*  In  the  camp 
for  the  fully-sighted,  five  of  the  six  groups  had  an  age  range  of  3  years 

and  one  had  an  age  range  of  4  years*  The  most  significant  age  differences 

between  counterpart  groups — i.e.,  groups  tending  to  associate  in  integrated 
play — related  to  the  oldest  girls  groups,  with  an  age  range  of  8  to  12  in 

the  partially-sighted  camp,  as  compared  with  an  age  range  of  7  to  9  in  the 

* 

fully-sighted  camp. 

Such  differences  in  the  age  ranges  of  the  groups  are  obviously 
likely  to  affect  the  validity  of  any  comparative  analysis  of  group  pat¬ 
terns*  In  respect  to  personal  relationships  within  any  group,  for  example, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  9  year  old  girls  are  more  likely  to 
exercise  leadership  in  a  group  dominated  by  their  juniors  than  in  a  group 
dominated  by  girls  older  than  themselves*  Moreover,  relations  between  par¬ 
tially-sighted  girls  of  8  to  12  with  fully-sighted  girls  of  7  to  9  might 
well  differ  from  the  relations  which  might  develop  with  fully-sighted  girls 
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of  an  age  composition  more  closely  comparable  to  their  own.  Hence,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  the  soundness  of  the  comparative  review  of  be¬ 
havior  of  the  groups  in  both  camps  will  be  impaired  in  some  measure  by  the 
fact  that  such  age  differences  cannot  be  eliminated  as  an  active  variable. 

Co  Pre-Camp  Social  Background 

In  reviewing  parental  ratings  of  their  children’s  neighborhood 
friendships,  the  key  question  would  seem  to  be  whether  the  partially- 
sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  brought  to  camp  personal  histories  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  friendship  which  were  so  widely  at  variance  as  to  constitute  per¬ 
suasive  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  partially-sighted  to  have  a  protected 
group  experience  simply  to  prepare  them  for  normal  group  contacts.  The 
findings  do  reveal  some  differences,  but  hardly  of  the  magnitude  which 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

Specifically,  no  child  in  either  camp  fell  into  the  lowest  cate¬ 
gory  of  "has  no  friends,  and/or  most  children  dislike  him.”  Moreover, 
only  2  out  of  27  partially-sighted  and  3  out  of  93  fully-sighted  were  rated 
in  the  second  poorest  category  of  "has  one  good  friend,  doesn’t  get  along 
too  well  with  the  rest.”  The  largest  frequency  in  each  camp  occurred  in 
the  middle  categorys  "has  some  friends,  gets  along  with  the  rest" — ac¬ 
counting  for  20  out  of  27  partially-sighted  and  47  out  of  93  fully-sighted. 
This  difference  between  three-fourths  of  the  partially-sighted  and  one-half 
of  the  fully-sighted  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  achieved  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  ratings  in  the  two  most  favorable  categories?  40 
per  cent  of  the  fully-sighted  were  rated  as  "very  popular,  has  lots  of 
friends,"  in  comparison  with  5  out  of  27  (or  19  per  cent)  of  the  partially- 
sighted;  and  6  of  the  fully-sighted  were  also  rated  as  "most  popular  child 
in  the  neighborhood,"  while  none  of  the  partially-sighted  were  so  rated. 
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Thus  the  two  distributions  reveal  a  considerable  degree  of  overlap, 
with  their  major  differences  concentrated  not  in  the  area  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  higher  proportion  of  unfavorable  ratings  for  the  partially-sighted, 
but  rather  in  the  area  representing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  most  favor¬ 
able  ratings  for  the  fully-sighted.  According  to  parental  ratings,'  one 
might  conclude,  therefore,  that  more  of  the  fully-sighted  had  achieved  a 
higher  level  of  popularity  than  the  partially-sighted.  But  the  ratings 
also  suggest  that  almost  all  of  the  partially-sighted  had  achieved  a  level 

of  neighborhood  associations  sufficient  to  support  the  development  of  fur- 

! 

ther  personal  associations  without  requiring  an  unduly  protected  environ¬ 
ment  to  foster  the  initiation  of  such  efforts. 

A  second  aspect  of  pre-camp  social  background,  involving  the  child's 
general  attitude  toward  participating  in  activities  with  other  children,  re¬ 
veals  a  similar  relationship  between  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully- 
sighted.  The  heaviest  concentration  of  ratings  in  each  camp  fell  in  the 
second  most  favorable  category,  "enthusiastic  about  most,  but  not  all  ac¬ 
tivities" — accounting  for  45  per  cent  of  the  partially-sighted  and  54  per 
cent  of  the  fully-sighted.  Moreover,  not  one  child  in  either  camp  was 
rated  as  "does  not  participate  in  anything?  will  walk  away  from  playing 
children."  On  the  other  hand,  27  per  cent  of  the  fully-sighted  were  rated 
in  the  most  favorable  category,  "does  everything  with  enthusiasm,"  compared 
with  11  per  cent  for  the  partially-sighted?  and  37  per  cent  of  the  latter 
were  rated  in  the  categories  implying  more  limited  or  more  selective  enthu- 

't 

siasm  about  activity  participation  as  compared  .wrth  16  per  cent  of  the 
fully-sighted.  Thus,  the  two  distributions  involve  a  considerable  range  of 
overlap,  with  both  reaching  their  peaks  in  the  same  classification,  but  with 
the  more  favorable  ratings  among  the  fully-sighted  exceeding  those  among  the 
partially-sighted  by  a  significant  though  far  from  extreme  margin. 
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Parental  ratings  on  the  children” s  general  ability  to  do  things  fur¬ 
ther  reinforce  the  same  pattern.  Not  one  of  the  25  partially-sighted  rated 
(4  missing)  and  only  1  of  the  92  fully-sighted  (l  missing)  was  classified  in 
the  most  favorable  category,  "outstanding  in  everything."  The  poorest  rat¬ 
ing,  "can't  seem  to  do  anything  right  or  well,"  was  not  given  to  a  single 
child  in  either  camp.  Even  the  second  poorest  rating  contained  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  partially-sighted  and  8  per  cent  of  the  fully-sighted.  Thus, 

88  per  cent  of  the  former  and  91  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  concentrated 
in  the  second  most  favorable  and  middle  categories.  However,  56  per  cent 
of  the  fully-sighted  as  compared  with  44  per  cent  of  the  partially-sighted 
were  rated  as  "can  do  most  things  well,"  while  35  per  cent  of  the  fully- 
sighted  as  compared  with  44  per  cent  of  the  partially-sighted  were  rated  in 
the  middle  category  defined  as  "has  a  few  things  he  does  well,  and  gets  by 
with  the  others." 

In  respect  to  social  behavior,  the  majority  of  the  children  in  each 
camp  received  the  second  most  favorable  rating,  "mixes  well;  comes  forward 
with  others  to  meet  new  children."  The  distribution  of  the  remaining  chil¬ 
dren  around  this  modal  group  in  each  camp  was  closely  similar.  Only  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  Children  in  either  camp  were  rated  as  "shy  and  re¬ 
tiring,  prefers  to  be  alone."  And  a  somewhat  larger  number  in  each  camp 
fell  into  the  middle  category,  "needs  a  little  urging  to  get  him  to  mix 
with  others,"  than  into  the  most  favorable  category,  "responds  quickly  when 
meeting  others  for  the  first  time." 

Despite  the  somewhat  more  favorable  distribution  of  ratings  achieved 
by  the  fully-sighted  children  with  respect  to  neighborhood  friendships,  at¬ 
titude  towards  activity  participation,  and  ability  to  do  things,  as  compared 
with  the  partially-sighted  children,  both  groups  may  be  described  as  closely 
similar  in  the  pattern  of  their  responses  to  group  situations.  Parental 
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ratings  provide  no  support  for  viewing  the  group  norm  of  the  fully-sighted 
as  one  of  outgoing  responsiveness  in  contrast  to  a  group  norm  for  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  as  involving  shy  or  withdrawn  responses®  Instead,  despite 
their  burden  of  visual  handicap,  the  partially-sighted  as  a  group  were  rated 
as  manifesting  a  high  degree  of  the  interest  in  other  children  which  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  successful  building  of  their  relationships  with  the  normally- 
sighted. 

Three  additional  aspects  of  pre-camp  social  background  were  covered 
by  parental  ratings?  school  performance,  subjection  of  children  to  ridicule 
by  other  children,  and  participation  in  camp  and  other  organized  activities 
prior  to  the  1957  camp  program.  Findings  relating  to  the  first  of  these 
again  parallels  the  patterns  relating  to  other  aspects  of  social  background. 
Specifically,  29  per  cent  of  the  partially-sighted  and  43  per  cent  of  the 
fully-sighted  were  in  the  most  favorable  category,  "likes  school,  is  an 
above  average  student" ;  57  of  the  former  and  55  per  cent  of  the  latter  were 
in  the  second  most  favorable  category,  "likes  school;  is  an  average  student"; 
and  14  per  cent  of  the  former  were  rated  as  disliking  school  in  comparison 
with  only  2  per  cent  of  the  fully-sighted.  Differences  in  respect  to  sub¬ 
jection  to  ridicule,  however,  were  distinctly  sharper.  Only  7  children  in 
the  fully-sighted  group  were  reported  to  have  experienced  ridicule  by  other 
children — on  the  basis  of  being  over-  or  under-sized,  awkwardness,  speech 
defects,  mental  retardation,  over-weight,  or  near  sighted— while  8  out  of 
the  29  partially-sighted  had  been  subjected  to  such  remarks,  almost  wholly 
on  the  basis  of  their  vision. 

Noteworthy  differences  were  also  apparent  in  respect  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  camping  and  other  organized  activities  prior  to  the  1957  camp  pro¬ 
gram.  Previous  camping  experience  was  reported  for  53  per  cent  of  the 
fully-  and  only  36  per  cent  of  the  partially-sighted— the  Y's  camp  program 
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having  provided  the  major  source  of  such  experience  in  both  groups.  An  even 
larger  gap  is  revealed  in  respect  to  participation  in  other  organized  activ¬ 
ities  outside  of  school,  with  45  per  cent  of  the  fully-sighted  having  such 
experience  as  compared  with  24  per  cent  of  the  partially-sighted.  It  should 
be  recognized,  however,  that  these  differences  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
latters  visual  handicap  alone.  Indeed,  they  may  well  have  been  due  in  even 
greater  measure  to  known  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  children  in 
respect  to  economic  status  and  access  to  organized  activities  as  well  as  to 
possible  differences  in  the  extent  of  parental  efforts  to  provide  enriched 
opportunities  for  participation  in  such  group  life.  At  any  rate,  this  con¬ 
trast  in  previous  group  experience  may  well  provide  an  indication  of  the 
special  efforts  which  may  be  required  to  enhance  the  group  participation  of 
the  partially-sighted  child,  when  the  incubus  of  handicap  is  joined  with 
restricted  economic  means  and  other  limiting  factors. 

D.  Attitudes  Towards  1957  Camp  Program 
Before  Its  Initiation 

Attitudes  toward  the  coming  camp  program  were  reported  on  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  was  distributed  at  a  parents’  meeting  prior  to  the  opening 
of  camp.  Inasmuch  as  only  55  of  the  fully-sighted  children  were  represented 
by  their  parents  on  that  occasion,  no  data  are  available  for  the  remaining 
38  children  in  this  area  of  information  and  the  following  analysis  will  be 
restricted  to  the  55  responses. 

Eagerness  to  attend  camp  was  reported  for  about  four-fifths  of  the 
children  in  both  groups,  with  all  of  the  remainder  rated  as  willing  to  try 
except  for  two  rated  as  uncertain  among  the  partially-sighted  and  one  among 
the  fully-sighted.  Thus,  the  partially-sighted  were  apparently  as  favorably 
inclined  towards  the  new  experience  as  the  fully-sighted,  reinforcing  the 

•  t 

indications  of  social  responsiveness  among  the  partially-sighted  represented 
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by  preceding  findings. 

Attitudes  towards  play  with  the  opposite  group  drew  similarly  paral¬ 
lel  responses,.  Eagerness  to  try  was  expressed  for  slightly  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  each  group  of  children.  Moreover,  parental  ratings  of  their  own 
attitudes  toward  joint  play  between  the  fully-sighted  and  partially-sighted 
were  distributed  almost  identically  between  the  two  sets  of  parents*  with 
more  than  80  per  cent  expressing  support;  and  only  one  parent  of  a  fully- 
sighted  child  and  one  parent  of  a  partially-sighted  child  noting  definite 
opposition.  These  attitudes,  if  they  accurately  reflected  underlying  feel¬ 
ings,  signified  strong  support  for  the  experimental  program. 

Comments  of  the  parents  of  the  fully-sighted  reinforced  these  rat¬ 
ings  with  such  expressions  as  the  followings  "sincerely  hopes  plan  works 
out";  "I  believe  it  is  a  fine  idea,  not  only  for  the  normally-sighted  child, 
but  also  for  the  others";  "I  don't  believe  L.  quite  understands  about  chil¬ 
dren  with  partial  sight,  since  he's  never  had  any  association  with  children 
who  are  handicapped  in  anyway.  However,  I'm  sure  it  will  make  no  difference 
to  him  and  he  will  be  most  cooperative,  I'm  sure  (or  should  I  say  I  hope) 
since  he  is  usually  a  considerate  child."  Another  parent  said  she  thought 
the  proposed  program,  "a  worthwhile  project";  and  still  another  declared, 
"All  children  should  learn  to  cooperate  with  others,  regardless  of  handicap, 
color,  race,  etc.  It  is  a  good  experience  in  human  relations."  One  parent 
even  stated  that  she  "would  like  to  know  results  of  the  study."  The  only 
comment  expressing  opposition  to  the  program  was  cast  in  the  following 
terms,  "A.  is  somewhat  of  a  worrier.  Therefore,  in  her  case,  we  prefer  her 
kept  with  children  of  similar  vision,  since  she  herself  is  so  definite 
about  it." 

Because  the  questionnaire  provided  a  means  of  eliciting  parental 
reaction  to  the  program  before  its  inception,  it  served  as  a  vehicle  for 
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allaying  any  staff  anxiety  that  may  have  existed  about  either  parental  or 
child  hostility  to  projected  play  with  the  fully-sighted  children.  It  thus 
served  an  administrative  as  well  as  a  research  purpose.  From  a  research 
point  of  view,  however,  the  possibility  must  be  entertained  that  parents 
were  reluctant  to  declare  their  hostility  to  the  program.  Thus,  the  re¬ 
sponses  may  be  taken  either  as  an  indication  of  the  true  attitudes  of  par¬ 
ents,  or  of  the  attitudes  which  they  thought  they  should  have. 

Pre-camp  attitudes  toward  prospective  activities  revealed  generally 
favorable  attitudes  in  both  camps  toward  all  activities  listed  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  A  majority  in  both  groups  reported  swimming  plus  at  least  one 
other  activity  as  the  most  desired.  No  dislikes  were  listed  for  the  fully- 
sighted  and  only  three  of  the  partially-sighted  were  reported  as  disliking 
swimming,  ball-playing  or  hikes.  Thus,  pre-camp  ratings  revealed  a  strik¬ 
ing  degree  of  similarity  in  respect  to  the  attitudes  of  both  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  toward  the  major  components  of  the  activity  program — surely  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  encouragement  for  efforts  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
joint  play  over  a  wide  range  of  activities. 

E.  General  Reactions  to  the  Actual  Program 
During  the  Camp  Period 

Cooperation  in  filling  out  and  returning  the  weekly  reports  cover¬ 
ing  the  child's  daily  reactions  to  camp  was  much  more  highly  variable  among 
the  parents  of  the  fully-sighted  than  among  the  parents  of  the  partially- 
sighted.  Because  of  the  small  and  declining  number  of  reports  for  the 
fully-sighted,  we  are  left  with  a  severely  inadequate  picture  of  their  ex¬ 
periences.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  weaker  motivation  of  fully-sighted 
parents  in  cooperating  with  the  study  and  also  to  the  less  intensive  follow¬ 
up  of  delinquencies  in  such  returns  from  the  fully-sighted. 
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1.  Parental  Evaluations 

On  the  basis  of  the  responses  obtained,  a  majority  of  reporting 
parents  indicated  wholly  favorable  reactions  to  camp  in  every  week.  Thus, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  week,  33  children  were  reported  to  have  had  en¬ 
tirely  favorable  responses;  2  had  one  unfavorable  day;  5  had  one  day  of 
mixed  reactions;  4  had  two  days  of  mixed  reactions;  and  1  had  three  days 
of  mixed  reactions.  Of  the  35  children  whose  responses  were  reported  at 
the  close  of  the  second  week,  29  were  reported  to  have  had  a  wholly  favor¬ 
able  week  and  6  had  mixed  reactions  on  some  days.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  13  parents  returned  these  observation  sheets  at  the  close  of  camp,  it 
is  not  possible  to  follow  shifts  in  the  reactions  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
children  to  justify  any  firm  conclusions.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  a 
majority  of  those  reporting  had  entirely  favorable  reactions  to  camp.  If 
such  favorable  reactions  were  representative  of  most  of  the  fully-sighted, 
it  would  mean  that  their  reactions  were  in  accord  with  those  of  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  . 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  parental  ratings,  attention  should 
be  called  once  again  to  the  subjectivity  of  such  judgments  and,  hence,  to 
the  possibility  that  resultant  findings  may  have  only  limited  validity. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  no  constructive  use  can  be  made  of  such 
information.  The  entire  intake  and  interview  process  assumes  that  much 
meaningful  data  may  be  elicited  from  client  interviewees.  If  such  data  are 
collected  and  cumulated,  as  part  of  the  normal  functioning  of  a  social 
agency,  then  it  seems  desirable  that  resultant  information  be  subjected  to 
research  inquiry  and  analysis.  Analytic  treatment  of  the  wealth  of  social 
data  that  flows  through  social  agency  channels  as  a  natural  by-product  of 
their  functioning  would  convert  such  materials  from  the  status  of  unused 
archival  collections  into  useful  guides  for  program  planning  and  evaluation. 
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Moreover,  the  limitations  of  such  subjective  data  do  not  constitute  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  ignoring  this  important  facet  of  information  about  personal  reac¬ 
tions  but  rather  urge  the  development  of  supplemental  information  through 
interviewing  and  observational  reporting  by  trained  specialists. 

2.  Counselor's  Evaluations 

The  preceding  parental  ratings  concerning  the  children's  reactions 
to  the  actual  camp  experience  were  also  supplemented  by  counselor  evalua¬ 
tions  of  various  aspects  of  the  children's  relationship  to  the  counselor,  to 
one  another  and  to  specific  activities.  Of  course,  counselor  judgments,  too, 
are  subjective,  but  resulting  limitations  are  likely  to  differ  from  those  as¬ 
sociated  with  parental  ratings.  Parental  ratings  may  be  unduly  favorable  to 
their  child's  capacities  and  achievements  and  may  also  be  unduly  favorable 
to  the  Y  program  as  a  result  of  parental  appreciation  of  the  agency's  efforts. 
On  the  other  hand,  counselor's  evaluations  may  be  unduly  favorable  to  their 
own  performance  and  may  also  involve  the  application  of  somewhat  different 
rating  standards  by  the  various  counselors.  It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
that  each  counselor's  evaluations  are  likely  to  be  applied  with  reasonable 
uniformity  among  the  children  in  his  group  and  may  also  be  reasonably  con¬ 
sistent  over  successive  weeks. 

Three  aspects  of  counselor-child  relationships  were  rated  by  the 
counselors?  the  degree  of  each  child's  dependence  on  the  counselor;  the 
friendliness  of  the  child  toward  the  counselor;  and  the  cooperativeness  of 
the  child  in  associations  with  the  counselor.  As  among  these,  differences 
between  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  were  greatest  in  respect 
to  their  degrees  of  dependency  and  least  in  respect  to  cooperativeness. 

Among  the  fully-sighted,  an  average  of  50  per  cent  were  rated  as 
independent,  34  per  cent  as  exhibiting  mixed  dependence-independence,  and 
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16  per  cent  as  dependent.  Among  the  partially-sighted ,  an  average  of  31  per 
cent  were  rated  as  independent,  57  per  cent  as  exhibiting  mixed  dependence- 
independence  and  12  per  cent  as  dependent.  This  would  suggest  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  rated  as  dependent  was  no  higher  among  the  partially-sighted  than 
among  the  fully-sighted,  but  the  proportion  rated  as  independent  was  signif¬ 
icantly  higher  among  the  latter.  In  addition,  the  findings  also  indicate 
that  the  degree  of  dependency  declines  significantly  after  the  first  week  of 
exposure  to  the  new  environment  in  both  groups,  but  seems  to  be  subject  to 
only  modest  adjustments  thereafter. 

Ratings  of  the  friendliness  of  the  children  toward  the  counselors 
show  that  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  the  partially-sighted  were  rated 
as  friendly,  averaging  over  90  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  average  of  just 
below  80  per  cent  for  the  fully-sighted,  with  almost  all  of  the  remainder  in 
both  groups  being  rated  as  indifferent  rather  than  hostile.  In  respect  to 
cooperativeness,  both  groups  placed  approximately  two-thirds  in  the  coopera¬ 
tive  category  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  the  category  of  mixed  coopera¬ 
tive-uncooperative,  with  some  variations  during  the  period.  In  view  of  the 
remarkably  low  frequency  of  ratings  in  the  uncooperative  and  hostile  cate¬ 
gories  and  the  very  high  ratio  of  ratings  in  the  friendly  and  cooperative 
categories,  one  may  regard  these  findings  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  par¬ 
ental  ratings,  thereby  illustrating  how  the  potential  weaknesses  of  given 
sources  of  subjective  information  may  be  minimized  through  the  introduction 
of  supplementary  data  relating  to  closely  similar  matters. 

The  second  sector  of  counselor  evaluations  to  be  discussed  in  this 
chapter  concern  the  inter-relationships  among  the  children  in  each  group 
and  the  extent  of  each  child's  participation  in  activities.  The  first  of 
these  was  divided  into  two  components?  each  child's  acceptance  by  the 
others  in  the  group  and  each  child's  role  in  the  exercise  of  leadership 
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within  the  group. 

More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  children  in  both  groups  were  rated 
either  as  "liked  by  all"  or  as  "more  liked  than  disliked."  The  proportion 
in  the  most  favorable  category  was  somewhat  higher  among  the  fully-sighted; 

i 

but  so  was  the  proportion  in  the  two  most  unfavorable  categories!  "re¬ 
garded  with  indifference"  and  "more  disliked  than  liked."  Over  the  course 
of  the  camp  program,  the  proportion  of  the  children  in  these  unfavorable 
categories  was  reduced  in  both  camps.  Accordingly,  these  counselor  ratings 
tend  to  confirm  another  sector  of  the  parental  ratings  which  were  reviewed 
earl ier. 

Analysis  of  the  counselor's  ratings  on  leadership  patterns  indi¬ 
cates  close  similarities  between  the  partially-sighted  and  fully-sighted 
groups.  In  both,  the  proportion  rated  as  followers  approximated  40  per 
cent;  the  proportion  rated  as  displaying  occasional  initiative  approximated 
30  per  cent;  the  proportion  rated  as  exercising  friendly  leadership  approx¬ 
imated  20  per  cent;  and  the  proportion  rated  as  exercising  domineering 
leadership  approximated  10  per  cent.  In  addition,  it  may  be  useful  to  note 
that  these  proportions  differed  materially  within  the  fully-sighted  group 
between- the  ratings  covering  enrollees  in  the  first  trip  and  those  covering 
the  later  trips. 

A  similarly  high  degree  of  parallelism  is  found  between  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  groups  in  respect  to  the  general  nature 
of  their  participation  in  the  activities  program.  In  both  camps  those  rated 
as  active  participants  centered  around  60  per  cent;  those  rated  as  passive 
participants  approximated  20  per  cent;  those  rated  as  occasionally  resistant 
approximated  15  per  cent;  and  those  rated  as  frequently  resistant  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  children  in  the  fully-sighted  group  and  one  in  the  partially- 
sighted  group. 
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Such  comparisons  emphasize  not  only  the  highly  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  made  by  the  children  in  each  camp  to  their  counselors,  to  their  play¬ 
mates  and  to  the  general  program  of  activities,  but  also  the  close  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  reactions  of  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted 
over  most  of  the  wide  range  of  attitudes  which  has  been  examined.  There 
would  be  no  justification,  however,  in  attempting  to  project  these  find¬ 
ings  of  attitudes  and  relationships  within  segregated  groups  to  those 
which  might  result  if  the  partially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  were  inter¬ 
mixed  in  the  organization  of  camp  groups. 

F.  Relationship  Between  Degree  of  Visual  Handicap 
and  Children’s  Reactions 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  comparison  of  parental  and  counselor 
ratings  for  the  partially-sighted  enrollment  as  a  whole  with  those  for  the 
fully-sighted  enrollment  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  define  as 
sharply  as  possible  those  areas  in  which  the  children’s  reactions  and  ex¬ 
periences  seemed  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  degree  of  their  visual 
handicap,  as  rated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Before 
proceeding,  however,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  any  findings  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  no  more  than  suggestions  for  further  investigation  in  view  of  the 
limited  numbers  in  the  several  handicap  categories!  14  in  the  category  in¬ 
volving  poorest  vision*  7  in  the  category  of  somewhat  better  vision;  and  8 
in  the  category  representing  relatively  the  best  vision  within  the  partially- 
sighted  classification. 

In  respect  to  pre-camp  social  relationships,  the  degree  of  visual 
handicap  was  not  consistently  associated  with  the  favorableness  of  parental 
ratings  relating  either  to  the  child’s  popularity  in  the  neighborhood  or  to 
the  child's  zest  for  participation  in  group  activities.  There  did  seem  to 
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be  some  tendency  for  responsiveness  in  meeting  new  children  to  decline  with 
increasing  degree  of  handicap.  And  there  was  even  stronger  evidence  that 
exposure  to  ridicule  by  other  children  tended  to  be  greatest  in  the  catego¬ 
ries  involving  progressively  greater  visual  handicaps.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  the  ability  to  do  things  and  school  performance  seemed  to  be  inversely 
related  to  the  degree  of  handicap. 

A  summary  of  pre-camp  reactions  to  the  1957  camp  program  does  not 
suggest  any  significant  relationship  between  degree  of  handicap  and  of  the 
following:  eagerness  to  attend  camp;  activities  liked  most  and  disliked 
most;  or  parental  attitude  towards  proposed  joint  play  with  the  fully- 
sighted.  But  parental  rating  of  the  child's  attitude  toward  play  with  the 
fully-sighted  does  reveal  significantly  greater  concern  among  the  children 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  handicap. 

Parental  ratings  at  the  end  of  the  camp  period  reveal  no  consistent 
association  between  the  degree  of  visual  handicap  and  either  the  parent's 
or  child's  reaction  to  the  amount  of  play  with  the  fully-sighted  which  had 
been  provided.  The  proportion  rated  by  their  parents  as  ready  for  an  un¬ 
segregated  camp  suggests  some  tendency  toward  decline  with  increasing  degree 
of  handicap.  It  is  also  significant  to  note,  however,  that  the  frequency 
with  which  the  camp  experience  was  rated  as  having  effected  a  discernible 
improvement  in  the  child's  neighborhood  play  rose  progressively  with  in¬ 
creasing  degree  of  handicap — thus  providing  one  of  the  most  heartening  in¬ 
dications  of  the  value  of  the  camp  experience  found  in  the  entire  study. 

Counselor  evaluations  of  the  child's  dependence  on  the  counselor  do 
not  indicate  any  consistent  association  with  degree  of  handicap.  Nor  is 
any  such  association  apparent  between  handicap  rating  and  the  child’s  accep¬ 
tance  by  the  other  members  of  his  group.  But  the  findings  do  suggest  a  con¬ 
siderable  relationship  between  degree  of  handicap  and  the  tendency  to  be  a 
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follower,  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  more  severely  handicapped 
tending  to  fall  into  the  "follower”  category. 

In  commenting  on  these  relationships,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  inadequate  numbers  involved  precludes  acceptance 
of  such  results  as  anything  more  than  indications  of  possible  relationships 
which  may  justify  further  investigation  and  which  may  also  justify  at  least 
preliminary  consideration  in  the  planning  of  future  programs  of  this  kind. 
For  example,  special  attention  might  be  given  to  ensuring  increasing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  partially-sighted  to  take  the  initiative,  to  exercise  lead¬ 
ership  on  occasions,  and  to  achieve  greater  ease  in  reaching  out  to  new 
children  and  new  experiences. 

F.  Summary  of  Findings  and  Implications 

The  analytical  worth  of  the  comparisons  which  have  been  presented 
between  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  significantly  limited  by  the  gross  disparities  between  the  two 
camps  in  respect  to  size,  age  composition,  group  organization  and  duration 
of  enrollment.  And  further  limitations  were  imposed  by  the  failure  to  ef¬ 
fect  as  high  a  degree  of  cooperation  in  reporting  among  the  parents  of  the 
fully-sighted  as  among  the  parents  of  the  partially-sighted.  But  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  concentrate  so  heavily  on  the  inadequacies  of  any  research  sit¬ 
uation,  and  especially  one  concerned  with  complex  relationships  among  human 
beings,  as  to  minimize  the  constructive  contributions  which  may  be  derived 
from  such  undertakings.  The  requirements  of  an  ideal  research  design  are 
seldom  approximated.  In  fact,  it  is  often  impossible  to  formulate  one, 
until  preliminary  studies  have  provided  an  effective  understanding  of  the 
variables  which  are  most  influential  in  determining  the  outcome.  There¬ 
fore,  the  variety  of  limitations  which  have  been  reviewed  may  be  regarded 
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merely  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  has  been  an  exploratory  study  and 
that  earlier  consultation  with  research  personnel  would  probably  have  made 
possible  more  penetrating  and  less  vulnerable  results.  But  the  fact  remains 

that  even  exploratory  studies  may  yield  findings  of  considerable  significance 

✓ 

for  the  evaluation  of  past  programs,  for  the  planning  of  future  programs,  as 
well  as  for  the  development  of  more  effective  research  studies  of  such  future 
programs. 

The  major  findings  suggested  by  the  comparison  of  parental  ratings 
concerning  the  pre-camp  social  experience  of  the  partially-sighted  and  of 
the  fully-sighted  children  has  been  that  the  distribution  of  such  ratings 
were  largely  overlapping  in  respect  to  most  of  the  items  covered.  A  some¬ 
what  larger  proportion  of  the  fully-sighted  were  rated  in  the  more  favorable 
categories  in  respect  to  popularity,  activity  participation,  ability  to  do 
things,  willingness  to  meet  new  children,  and  school  performance.  But  most 
of  the  children  in  both  camps  fell  into  the  same  rating  category  on  each 
item.  Moreover,  few  of  the  partially-sighted  children  were  placed  in  the 
unfavorable  categories  on  these  scales.  Hence,  the  available  evidence 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  differences  revealed  were  essentially  dif¬ 
ferences  of  degree  rather  than  differences  of  major  qualitative  signifi¬ 
cance.  Furthermore,  even  the  differences  in  degree  were  of  relatively 
modest  proportions.  Nor  should  one  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  differences 
among  the  partially-sighted  generally  covered  as  broad  a  range  as  among  the 
fully-sighted,  thus  indicating  that  a  significant  proportion  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  achieved  more  favorable  ratings  than  many  of  the  fully-sighted. 

Analysis  of  parental  and  counselor  ratings  concerning  the  reactions 
of  the  children  to  the  actual  camp  experience  may  be  summarized  broadly  in 
terms  of  two  conclusions.  First,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  both  the 
partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  were  reported  as  having  had 
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thoroughly  favorable  responses  to  counselors,  to  other  children  and  to  the 
activity  program  as  a  whole.  Second,  the  ratings  of  the  partially-sighted 
were  generally  as  favorable  as  the  ratings  of  the  fully-sighted  over  the 
wide  range  of  evaluations  made.  Certain  differences  were  noted,  some  fa- 
v.orable  to  the  fully-sighted  and  some  to  the  partially-sighted.  Among  those 
which  were  more  favorable  to  the  fully-sighted,  the  most  significant  seemed 
to  be  their  lesser  dependence  on  counselors. 

Finally,  tentative  efforts  to  explore  the  areas  in  which  differences 
among  the  partially-sighted  children  were  most  closely  associated  with  the 
severity  of  their  visual  handicaps  suggested  the  possibility  of  such  corre¬ 
lations  in  the  following  areass  responsiveness  to  meeting  new  children; 
subjection  to  ridicule  by  other  children;  pre-camp  concern  about  the  prospect 
of  joint  play  with  the  fully-sighted;  and  parental  evaluation  at  the  end  of 
the  camp  period  of  the  child’s  readiness  to  go  to  an  unsegregated  camp.  In 
addition,  such  comparative  analyses  also  suggested  that  increasing  degree  of 
handicap  seemed  to  be  associated  with  more  favorable  ratings  on  ability  to 
do  things,  on  school  performance  and  perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  camp  experience  had  led  to  a  discernible  improvement  in 
the  child's  play  in  his  neighborhood. 

Even  though  such  findings  require  further  validation  before  they 
can  be  accepted  as  definitive,  it  is  apparent  that  they  shed  useful  light 
both  on  the  success  of  the  program  and  on  some  of  the  areas  in  which  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  greater  benefits  in  the  future  may  usefully  be  intensi¬ 
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VI.  COMPARISON  OF  PARTIALLY-SIGHTED  AND  FULLY-SIGHTEDs 
ACTIVITY  PROGRAMS  AND  REACTIONS 


Counselors'  reporting  of  daily  activity  schedules  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  camp  season  was,  unfortunately,  incomplete.  Although  the 
regular  Y  camp  forms  used  for  this  purpose  called  for  reporting  of  programs 
on  a  daily  basis,  counselors  tended  to  report  only  the  unusual  event  or  a 
problem  activity  for  which  administrative  guidance  or  a  conference  was  re¬ 
quested.  The  reporting  was  thus  highly  selective  and  did  not  provide  a 
complete  record  of  activities.  This  deficiency  was  corrected  through  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  form  in  the  third  week  of  the  camp  season  which  suited  re¬ 
search  needs  better  than  the  earlier  form. 

Such  experience  illustrates  the  importance  of  reducing  the  area  of 
discretionary  judgment  in  reporting  left  open  to  counselors;  the  need  for 
close  supervision  of  counselor  reporting  by  the  administrative  staff;  and 
the  need  to  minimize  the  actual  writing  and  composition  task  by  devising 
forms  which  require  only  check-offs  or  other  simple  responses.  For  example, 
a  master  wall-chart  listing  all  possible  activities  might  be  used,  requiring 
a  daily  check-off  of  those  undertaken  by  each  counselor,  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  inventory  of  the  activity  content  of  the  program  with  a  minimum  re¬ 
porting  burden  on  counselors. 

The  foregoing  will  explain  why  the  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
the  six  groups  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  will  be  limited  at  most  to  the 
activities  undertaken  during  the  five-week  period  for  which  complete  data 
are  available. 


A.  Pattern  of  Activities 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  pattern  of  activities  for  the  fully-sighted 
children  was  very  closely  similar  to  that  for  the  partially-sighted,  as 
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indicated  in  the  table  belowo  This  finding  derives  particular  significance 
from  the  fact  that  the  content  of  the  programs  in  both  camps  was  determined 
largely  on  the  basis  of  group  autonomy  and  self-direction.  One  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  possibilities  for  joint  play  were  not  limited  by  essen¬ 
tial  differences  between  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  con¬ 
cerning  preferred  types  of  activity. 


FREQUENCY  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAJOR  CAMP  ACTIVITIES 
FULLY -SIGH  TED  AND  PARTIALLY-SIGHTED,  BY  GROUPS 


—  - 

Partially-Sighted 
(7  weeks) 

Fully-Sighted 
(5  weeks) 

Activities 

Girls 

1  2 

Boys 

3  4 

5* 

Girls 

6 

7* 

8 

Boys 

9 

10 

Total  Number  of  Events 

86 

93 

94 

78 

43 

53 

41 

60 

49 

57 

Percentage  Distributions 

Swimming 

Baseball,  Basketball, 

36 

35 

39 

40 

32 

43 

42 

33 

38 

38 

etc . 

- 

— 

- 

9 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

2 

Other  Ball  Games 

5 

2 

9 

13 

5 

— 

2 

2 

12 

20 

Hike-s  and  Cookouts 
Singing,  Dancing, 

14 

11 

16 

11 

9 

* 

8 

12 

13 

8 

4 

Dramatics 

20 

18 

11 

8 

14 

13 

15 

13 

18 

7 

Arts  and  Crafts 

10 

9 

11 

3 

21 

19 

10 

12 

8 

9 

Parties  and  Games 

9 

17 

6 

8 

5 

9 

10 

- 

6 

7 

Trips 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

5 

6 

7 

Assemblies 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

17 

2 

4 

Gym,  Wrestling,  etc. 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.00 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*Data  available  only  for  four  weeks. 


Closer  examination  of  these  data  reveals  that  similarities  were 
greatest  between  the  two  camps  in  respect  to  swimming  and  trips.  The  fully- 
sighted  exceeded  the  partially-sighted  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  total 
events  accounted  for  by  arts  and  crafts  and  by  assemblies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  partially-sighted  engaged  with  significantly  greater  frequency  in 
hikes  and  cookouts,  parties  and  games,  and  in  baseball.  If  the  two  ball 
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game  categories  are  combined,  the  resultant  proportion  was  somewhat  larger 
in  the  partially-sighted  camp  than  in  the  othero  Thus,  the  preferences  re¬ 
flected  in  the  choices  made  by  the  partially-sighted  actually  compare  quite 
favorably  with  those  made  by  the  other  camp  in  respect  to  the  activities  re¬ 
quiring  physical  vigor  and  visual  acuity.  It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
while  boys  and  girls  obviously  differed  in  their  activity  preferences,  such 
disparities  were  closely  similar  in  both  camps.  A  review  of  activity  pref¬ 
erences  by  age  groups  likewise  reveals  close  similarities  between  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  activity  choices  were  influenced  in 
some  measure  by  counselor  preferences.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  counselors  for  the  partially-sighted  groups  were  particularly 
insistent  in  promoting  the  more  vigorous  activities.  Nor  is  there  any  indi¬ 
cation  that  strong  preferences  by  the  children  were  being  over-ridden  by 
counselors  with  any  frequency.  Hence,  the  shared  interests  revealed  by  ac¬ 
tivity  patterns  may  well  be  accepted  as  providing  at  least  one  of  the  pre¬ 
conditions  for  developing  closer  association  between  the  partially-sighted 
and  the  fully-sighted. 


B.  Attitudes  Toward  Each  Activity 
Efforts  to  compare  counselor  ratings  for  the  partially-sighted  and 
the  fully-sighted  in  respect  to  each  child's  attitude  toward  and  skills  in, 
each  activity  were  seriously  hampered  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  ratings 
for  the  fully-sighted  as  well  as  by  some  carelessness  in  associating  ratings 
with  the  actual  activities  reported  for  the  given  week.  These  deficiencies, 
together  with  the  incompleteness  of  reporting  by  the  parents  of  the  fully- 
sighted  suggests  that  efforts  to  motivate  full  cooperation  from  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  fully-sighted  camp  might  well  have  been  intensified.  In 
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addition,  a  closer  administrative  check  might  well  be  kept  on  the  submission 
of  all  reports  requested,  with  a  prompt  follow-up  of  any  delinquencies.  With 
respect  to  the  following  analysis,  informational  inadequacies  necessitate 
treating  findings  merely  as  rough  indications  of  attitude  rather  than  as  de¬ 
finitive  determinations. 

Analysis  of  all  counselor  ratings,  which  were  available  over  the  en¬ 
tire  camp  period  suggests  that  swimming  and  the  combined  category  of  "hikes, 
cookouts  and  overnight  camping"  aroused  the  most  favorable  attitudes  among 
both  the  partially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  children.  The  next  most  popu¬ 
lar  activities  in  both  camps  were  ball  games  of  all  kinds  and  arts  and 
crafts.  Each  camp  rated  "singing,  dancing  and  dramatics"  less  favorably 
still.  Such  similarities  in  the  relative  favorableness  of  attitudes  over 
this  wide  range  of  activities  may  be  regarded  as  tending  to  reinforce  the 
earlier  conclusion  of  reasonable  parallelism  in  the  activity  interests  of 
the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  children. 

The  partially-sighted  were  rated  as  more  favorable  toward  swimming 
than  the  fully-sighted,  with  90  per  cent  of  the  former  rated  as  "enthusias¬ 
tic"  in  comparison  with  62  per  cent  of  the  latter.  Ratings  indicating  in¬ 
difference  or  some  degree  of  dislike  accounted  for  15  per  cent  in  the 
fully-sighted  and  for  only  1  per  cent  in  the  other.  To  some  extent,  the 
lesser  incidence  of  outright  enthusiasm  among  the  fully-sighted  may  have 
been  due  to  the  shorter  duration  of  their  enrollment  periods,  thus  allowing 
less  time  for  dissipation  of  any  initial  negative  reactions  on  the  part  of 
some  children.  But  the  more  important  cause  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  partially-sighted  used  the  Y  pool  for  almost  all  of  their 
swimming,  while  the  fully-sighted  used  the  Schenley  Park  pool.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  the  partially-sighted  used  the  latter,  they,  too,  displayed 
a  distinctly  lowered  enthusiasm  for  the  activity. 
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Attitudes  toward  the  combination  of  activities  classified  as  ’’hikes, 
cookouts  and  overnight  camping"  were  again  more  favorable  among  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted,  with  87  per  cent  of  their  ratings  in  the  "enthusiastic"  cate¬ 
gory  as  compared  with  66  per  cent  for  the  fully-sighted.  The  attitudes  re¬ 
corded  during  the  week  of  the  trips  to  Camp  O’Connell  were  even  more  favor¬ 
able,  "enthusiastic"  ratings  having  risen  to  90  per  cent  in  the  partially- 
sighted  groups  and  to  79  per  cent  among  the  fully-sighted. 

This  same  pattern  of  substantially  more  favorable  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  partially-sighted  was  also  reflected  by  counselor  ratings  of 
attitudes  toward  all  ball  games  with  "enthusiastic"  accounting  for  75  per 
cent  of  their  ratings  as  compared  with  59  per  cent  in  the  fully-sighted 
camp  and  with  indifference  accounting  for  6* per  cent  and  15  per  cent  of 
the  ratings,  respectively.  This  finding  is  in  accord  with,  and  may  also 
help  to  explain,  the  somewhat  higher  incidence  of  ball  playing  by  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted.  But  such  data  do  not  shed  any  light  on  the  reportedly 
lesser  interest  of  the  fully-sighted  boys  in  this  activity,  a  result  which 
certainly  challenges  the  widespread  impression  of  ball  play  as  the  central 
recreational  interest  of  most  boys.  Indeed,  the  belief  that  the  fully- 
sighted  boys  would  be  much  more  interested  in  ball  playing  than  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  was  often  cited  as  a  basis  for  considering  common  activity 
programs  to  be  impracticable. 

Attitudes  toward  arts  and  crafts  were  closely  similar,  "enthusias¬ 
tic"  ratings  accounting  for  63  and  59  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  camps;  "moderate  enjoyment"  accounting  for 
35  to  37  per  cent, respectively ;  and  "indifferent"  accounting  for  2  and  4 
per  cent,  respectively.  In  the  case  of  "singing,  dancing  and  dramatics," 
however,  it  was  the  fully-sighted  camp  which  was  rated  as  the  more  favor¬ 
able,  with  59  per  cent  "enthusiastic"  ratings  and  only  9  per  cent 
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"indifferent”  as  compared  with  33  per  cent  and  19  per  cent,  respectively, 
in  the  partially-sighted  camp. 

One  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  relative  degrees  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  these  various  activities  seemed  to  be  reasonably  similar  in  both 
camps.  It  should  also  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these  are  average  re¬ 
sults,  and  that  attitudes  differed  among  the  groups  in  each  camp.  Such 
differences  may  be  attributed  to  the  disparate  activity  interests  of  boys 
and  girls  and  also  to  the  dissimilar  interests  of  children  at  different 
age  levels.  But  the  data  also  suggest  that  some  part  of  these  attitudinal 
differences  may  be  attributable  to  differences  among  counselors,  both  in 
their  own  activity  preferences  and  in  their  capacity  to  engender  interest 
among  their  charges. 

Finally,  a  comparison  of  the  relative  favorableness  of  attitudes 
toward  these  activities  with  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  two  camps  shows  the  substantial  degree  of  correlation  to  be 
expected  under  conditions  of  group  selection.  Perhaps  the  outstanding 
discrepancy  relates  to  "singing,  dancing  and  dramatics,"  which  ranked  sec¬ 
ond  in  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  and  fifth  in  popularity.  But  this 
may  have  been  due  to  unfavorable  weather  and  to  the  need  for  a  proper  ad¬ 
mixture  of  less  vigorous  activities  within  the  total  program. 

C.  Skills  in  Each  Activity 

The  counselor's  ratings  of  activity  skills  may  well  represent  the 
weakest  sector  of  the  data  which  have  been  collected.  In  addition  to  the 
incompleteness  of  such  ratings  in  the  fully-sighted  camp,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  two  further  shortcomings  may  be  noted:  counselors  seem  to 
have  had  differing  conceptions  of  the  level  of  skills  to  be  associated  with 
each  rating  category;  and  upward  and  downward  fluctuations  in  the  same 
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counselor's  ratings  for  the  same  child's  skill  in  a  given  activity  from  week 
to  week  suggest  that  there  may  have  been  some  variability  in  the  counselor’s 
own  rating  criteria.  Inasmuch  as  these  weaknesses  arise  primarily  from  the 
failure  to  define  standard  criteria  for  ratings,  the  nature  of  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  future  is  apparent. 

A  general  review  of  these  ratings  suggests  major  differences  between 
the  partially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  camps  in  respect  to  their  relative 
proficiency  in  most  activities.  The  fully-sighted  were  rated  as  most  skill¬ 
ful  in  ball  play  and  in  "singing,  dancing  and  dramatics" ;  as  somewhat  less 
skillful  in  arts  and  crafts  and  in  "hikes,  cookouts  and  overnight  camping"; 
and  as  least  skillful  in  swimming.  The  partially-sighted  were  rated  as  most 
skillful  in  "hikes,  etc."  and  arts  and  crafts;  as  somewhat  less  skillful  in 
"singing,  dancing  and  dramatics";  and  as  least  skillful  in  ball  play  and 
swimming. 

It  would  obviously  be  more  germane  to  this  study's  basic  objectives 
to  appraise  the  comparative  levels  of  skill  in  the  two  groups  for  each  ac¬ 
tivity.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  should  be  emphasized  once  more  that 
the  absence  of  common  criteria  for  the  ratings  made  may  seriously  limit  the 
validity  of  the  findings. 

Analysis  of  all  the  ratings  made  in  both  camps  during  the  entire 
seven-week  period  suggests  that  proficiency  levels  were  most  disparate  be¬ 
tween  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  in  respect  to  ball  play 
and  swimming.  Ratings  of  "excellent"  and  "very  good"  accounted  for  74  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  ball  playing  among  boys  in  the  fully-sighted  camp 
and  for  only  38  per  cent  in  the  partially-sighted  camp.  The  disparity  in 
skill  ratings  for  "singing,  dancing  and  dramatics"  was  significantly  less: 
"excellent"  and  "very  good"  accounting  for  75  per  cent  and  55  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  fully-sighted  and  partially-sighted  totals.  In  respect 
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to  "hikes,  cookouts  and  overnight  camping"  as  well  as  arts  and  crafts,  the 
proportions  rated  "excellent"  and  "very  good"  were  closely  similar  in  the 
two  camps. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  discrepancies,  especially  of  those 
relating  to  ball  play  and  swimming?  In  the  first  place,  one  must  recognize 
that  these  proportions  cannot  be  generalized  as  applicable  to  fully-sighted 
children  and  partially-sighted  children  at  large.  In  respect  to  swimming, 
for  example,  the  proportion  of  fully-sighted  ratings  in  the  "excellent"  and 
"very  good"  categories  for  the  first  week  of  each  of  the  three  enrollment 
periods  varied  between  25  per  cent  and  46  per  cent.  Thus,  some  of  these 
groups  enjoyed  a  more  limited  advantage  over  the  partially-sighted  than 
others. 

In  the  second  place,  even  the  extensive  disparities  reported  need 
not  preclude  considerable  joint  participation  by  fully-sighted  and  par¬ 
tially-sighted  children  in  these  activities.  In  activities  requiring 
reasonably  comparable  skills  in  order  to  ensure  maximum  enjoyment,  such 
as  ball  play,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  organize  play  groups  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  relative  skill  levels.  This  is  common  practice  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  play  even  among  the  fully-sighted.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  38 
per  cent  of  the  partially-sighted  boys  were  rated  as  "excellent"  or  "very 
good,"  while  26  per  cent  of  the  fully-sighted  were  rated  as  only  "fair"  or 
"poor."  Segregation  on  the  basis  of  visual  handicap  is  even  less  justifi¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  activities  which  are  largely  devoid  of  a  competitive 
element,  or  which  do  not  depend  significantly  on  visual  acuity,  as  in  the 
case  of  swimming.  In  such  instances,  differences  in  proficiency  may  have 
little  bearing  on  enjoyment. 

Thirdly,  interpretation  of  the  bearing  of  the  preceding  skill  dis¬ 
parities  on  the  possibilities  of  effective  joint  play  also  requires  con- 
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sideration  of  prospective  improvements  in  skill  as  a  result  of  increased  op¬ 
portunities  to  participate  in  such  activities..  For  example,  the  proportion 
of  the  partially-sighted  who  were  rated  as  "very  good”  in  ball  play  rose 
from  6  per  cent  in  the  first  week  to  44  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
week.  This  rate  of  improvement  is  impressive  in  itself,  even  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  considerably  exceeded  the  progress  recorded  by  the  fully- 
sighted  during  their  longest  improvement  period.  To  regard  this  as  an  in¬ 
dication  that  sufficiently  prolonged  exposure  would  improve  the  skill  of 
the  partially-sighted  to  a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  the  most  proficient 
of  the  fully-sighted  would  obviously  be  absurd,  for  visual  acuity  remains 
an  important  component  of  ball  playing  skill.  But  the  really  important  im¬ 
plication  of  this  improvement  record  is  rather  that  such  programs  as  the 
Y  camp  are  thereby  seen  to  be  capable  of  upgrading  the  skills  and  general 
physical  coordination  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  partially-sighted 
to  the  point  where  they  can  enter  into  a  wide  array  of  joint  recreational 
activities  with  the  normally-sighted  on  mutually  enjoyable  terms.  It  is 
even  conceivable  that  special  efforts  might  be  justified  in  enabling  the 
partially-sighted  to  develop  above-average  competence  in  such  activities 
as  swimming,  where  visual  acuity  is  a  minor  factor  in  performance  as  an 
offset  to  their  inevitably  limited  performance  in  activities  more  heavily 
influenced  by  visual  acuity.  A  final  point  bearing  on  the  significance  of 
disparities  in  skill  levels  for  the  possibilities  of  joint  play  concerns 
the  relationship  between  the  child's  relative  proficiency  in  a  given  camp 
activity  and  his  relative  enthusiasm  for  it.  According  to  the  counselor's 
ratings  for  the  entire  camp  period,  these  two  factors  were  but  indiffer¬ 
ently  related — as  is  shown  below. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  ACTIVITY  ATTITUDES  AND  SKILLS  BASED  ON 
COUNSELORS'  RATINGS  FOR  S£VEN  WEEKS 


Fully-Sighted  Camp 

Partially-Sighted  Camp 

Attitude 

Per  Cent 
Enthusiastic 

Skill 

Per  Cent 
Excellent 
and  Very  Good 

Attitude 

Per  Cent 
Enthusiastic 

Skill 

Per  Cent 
Excellent 
and  Very  Good 

Hikes,  etc. 

66 

Singing,  etc. 

75 

Swimming 

90 

Hikes,  etc. 

68 

Swimming 

62 

Ball  (boys) 

74 

Hikes,  etc. 

87 

Arts  &  Crafts 

66 

Arts  &  Crafts 

59 

Hikes,  etc. 

67 

Ball 

75 

Singing 

55 

Ball  (boys) 

59 

Arts  &  Crafts 

64 

Arts  &  Crafts 

63 

Ball 

38 

Singing,  etc. 

49 

Swimming 

45 

Singing 

33 

Swimming 

27 

Swimming  represented  the  area  of  relatively  least  proficiency  for 
both  camps,  yet  it  was  rated  highest  in  popularity  among  the  partially- 
sighted  and  second  highest  among  the  fully-sighted „  On  the  other  hand,  al¬ 
though  the  fully-sighted  performed  most  effectively  in  "singing,  dancing 
and  dramatics,"  they  were  least  enthusiastic  about  it.  Similar  deviations 
between  relative  attitude  and  skill  rankings  were  common  in  both  camps  in 
respect  to  other  activities  as  well.  This  cannot  be  interpreted  as  demon¬ 
strating  that  proficiency  and  skill  have  no  bearing  on  one  another.  But  it 
does  suggest  the  desirability  of  investigating  the  nature  of  that  relation¬ 
ship,  especially  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  the  success  of  joint  play 
among  children  in  various  activities  depends  on  one  or  the  other. 

D.  Summary  of  Findings  and  Implications 
The  report  burden  involved  in  the  requirement  that  counselors  pro¬ 
vide  weekly  reports  covering  activity  program,  attitudes,  skills,  and  inter¬ 
personal  relations,  was  undoubtedly  severe.  If  continued  in  a  future  pro¬ 
gram,  such  a  report  burden  may  induce  rejoinders  alleging  the  interference 
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of  reporting  chores  with  what  are  considered  to  be  in  the  counselors'  mind 
more  important  responsibilities.  Such  objections  would  represent,  in  some 
instances,  a  failure  to  understand  that  reliable  reporting  is  a  necessary 
basis  for  evaluating  and  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  basic  operations,  or 
to  insecurity  about  how  to  make  the  judgments  required  by  the  reporting  forms. 
In  other  cases,  such  objections  may  be  rationalizations  to  excuse  past  delin¬ 
quencies  or  to  cover  anxiety  that  performance  will  be  revealed  as  inadequate. 
Much  can  be  done  to  minimize  the  force  of  these  objections,  whatever  their 
roots,  by  administrative  efforts  to  explain  importance  of  reporting,  to  make 
it  a  defined  part  of  assigned  duties,  to  provide  adequate  guides  for  making 
required  evaluations,  to  invite  consultation  about  any  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  making  reports,  and  to  follow-up  any  reporting  delinquencies 
promptly.  Attention  might  even  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  having  the 
counselors  join  with  administrative  and  research  personnel  mid-way  in  the 
program  to  review  the  findings  suggested  by  reported  data  up  to  that  point 
'and  to  discuss  their  implications. 

Analysis  of  the  limited  number  of  counselor  reports  which  were 
available  for  the  fully-sighted  camp  suggested  close  similarity  with  the 
partially-sighted  camp,  both  in  the  relative  frequency  of  various  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  the  children's  enthusiasm  for  the  various  activities.  Indeed, 
the  partially-sighted  camp  indicated  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  enthusiasm 
for  such  more  vigorous  activities  as  ball  playing,  hiking  and  cookouts  and 
engaged  in  them  with  somewhat  greater  frequency.  Such  findings  would  seem 
to  emphasize  the  absence  of  any  major  gap  between  the  handicapped  and  other 
children  in  respect  td  their  activity  preferences  and,  hence,  to  lend  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  development  of  a  wider  range  of  common  activity  programs. 

Reasonably  effective  determination  of  the  level  of  skills  in  va¬ 
rious  activities  is  necessary  both  in  order  to  define  the  loci  and  extent 
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of  gaps  in  skills  between  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  and 
in  order  to  appraise  the  extent  of  improvement  achieved  by  the  former  over 
the  course  of  the  camp  program.  Unfortunately,  resulting  information  was 
subject  not  only  to  the  shortcomings  attributable  to  incomplete  reporting, 
but  also  to  weaknesses  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  standardized 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  skills.  Inasmuch  as  the  means  of  overcoming 
incompleteness  in  reporting  have  already  been  noted,  only  the  problem  of 
improving  the  validity  of  skill  ratings  will  be  discussed  at  this  point. 

The  simplest  approach  would  seem  to  involve  development  of  standardized 
criteria  for  each  activity  to  be  used  by  all  counselors.  Such  criteria 
might  be  limited  to  defining  the  basis  for  general  ratings  of  ’’excellent," 

"very  good,"  etc.,  or  they  might  be  further  elaborated  for  two  or  three 

£ 

critical  activities  by  differentiating  "understanding  of  the  game";  "phys¬ 
ical  coordination";  and  "extent  of  limitations  imposed  by  visual  handicap." 
Another  approach  might  involve  the  use  of  a  small  team  to  rate  the  level 
of  skills  of  each  of  the  children  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  camp  program.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  more  thorough  the 
understanding  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  camp  period  of  the  specific 
skill  shortcomings  of  the  partially-sighted,  the  more  effective  can  be  the 
program  designed  to  minimize  those  elements  of  skill  deficiencies  which 
can  be  overcome  through  instruction  and  practice  while  maintaining  the 
children’s  enjoyment. 

Analysis  of  such  skill  ratings  as  were  available  suggests  that  sig¬ 
nificant  gaps  between  the  partially-sighted  and  the  fully-sighted  were  most 
apparent  in  respect  to  swimming  and  ball  play.  In  both  instances,  the  gaps 
were  most  apparent  in  the  extreme  categories  of  "excellent"  and  "poor." 

But  the  data  also  indicate  a  considerable  overlapping  of  the  two  camps  in 
the  two  intermediate  categories  of  "very  good"  and  "fair. 


In  swimming 
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these  intermediate  categories  accounted  for  66  per  cent  of  the  fully- 
sighted  and  55  per  cent  of  the  partially-sighted?  and  in  ball  play  they 
accounted  for  60  per  cent  and  85  per  cent,  respectively.  Such  findings 
would  seem  to  suggest  that,  even  on  the  basis  of  comparative  skill  levels, 
it  may  be  feasible  to  consider  an  extension  in  the  scope  of  integrated  ac¬ 
tivities  to  cover  all  major  categories  of  camp  activities.  It  should  also 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  gaps  in  comparative  levels  of  skills  need  not 
have  any  significant  bearing  on  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  such  common  activi¬ 
ties  as  do  not  involve  competition  on  the  basis  of  relative  skill.  More¬ 
over,  the  wide  range  found  in  the  level  of  skills  of  the  children  in  each 
camp,  combined  with  the  possibility  of  using  both  partially-sighted  and 
fully-sighted  children  on  each  side  in  games  suggests  that  comparative 
skills  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  equal  on  a  team  basis  to  sustain  en¬ 
joyment  in  competitive  activities  as  well. 
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VII.  COMPARISON  OF  PARTIALLY-SIGHTED  AND  FULLY -SIGHTED? 

INTEGRATED  ACTIVITIES 


The  nature  and  frequency  of  integrated  activities  were  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV,  along  with  the  reactions  of  the  partially-sighted  children  to 
such  events.  Accordingly,  this  section  will  be  devoted,  first,  to  reviewing 
the  reactions  of  the  fully-sighted  children  to  the  integrated  activities  and 
second,  to  comparing  the  evaluation  of  such  activities  made  by  the  counselors 
in  the  fully-sighted  camp  with  those  made  by  the  counselors  in  the  partially- 
sighted  camp. 

Information  about  reactions  to  integrated  activities  was  limited  not 
only  by  the  relative  infrequency  of  such  events,  but  also  by  the  inadequacy 
of  counselor  reports  concerning  attendant  attitudes  and  problems.  Moreover, 
wide  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  different  groups  participated  in  joint 
activities  with  children  from  the  other  camp  combined  with  variations  in  the 
activities  which  were  engaged  in  jointly,  prevents  serious  attempts  to  an¬ 
alyze  results  either  on  the  basis  of  the  sex  and  age  differences  underlying 
the  formation  of  groups  in  each  camp  or  on  the  basis  of  reactions  to  various 
types  of  activities.  All  that  can  be  attempted,  therefore,  is  to  note  the 
general  reactions  of  the  fully-sighted  children  and  to  review  all  available 
evidences  of  negative  reactions. 

A.  Children's  Reactions 

Counselor  ratings  of  the  fully-sighted  children's  reactions  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  accepted  integrated  activities  with  little  dislike  or  hos¬ 
tility.  Moreover,  where  joint  activities  did  engender  unfavorable  reac¬ 
tions  from  the  fully-sighted,  as  in  the  case  of  a  joint  swimming  meet,  it 
is  significant  that  the  partially-sighted  also  expressed  unfavorable  reac¬ 
tions  and  for  the  same  reasons — reasons  having  to  do  with  the  organization 
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and  conduct  of  the  event  rather  than  with  the  participation  of  the  other 
camp  o 

The  sole  exception  to  the  preceding  summary  of  reactions  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  fact  that  the  youngest  group  of  fully-sighted  boys  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  counselor  in  charge  as  having  been  indifferent  to  every  inte¬ 
grated  activity  throughout  the  entire  camp  period.  In  view  of  the  changing 
composition  of  the  children  in  this  group  because  of  differing  enrollments 
in  the  three  trips  covering  the  seven  weeks,  and  in  view  of  the  absence  of 
such  reactions  in  any  of  the  other  groups,  this  invariant  response  of  in¬ 
difference  raises  the  presumption  that  the  counselor's  attitude  had  a 
strong  effect  on  the  group's  responses  or  else  that  he  was  judging  the 
group's  reaction  in  the  light  of  his  own. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  review  the  single  instance  of  the 
kick-ball  game  (which  was  discussed  in  Chapter  IV)  as  having  given  rise  to 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  partially-sighted  children  after  the  game. 

No  such  development  of  hostile  feelings  was  reported  for  the  fully-sighted 
to  this  event.  It  was  reported  by  the  head  counselor  of  the  fully-sighted 
camp,  after  discussion  with  the  group  involved  that,  "To  a  man,  they  said 
they  enjoyed  the  game  and  would  like  another  one."  This  counselor  also  re¬ 
ported  that  the  fully-sighted  boys  were  aware  of  the  handicap  of  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  children,  but  expressed  the  view  nonetheless,  that  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  children  were  "better  ball  players  and  should  have  won  the 
game."  All  of  the  fully-sighted  boys  except  one  also  insisted  that  they 
had  played  their  hardest  and  not  allowed  the  partially-sighted  team  any 
advantage.  The  exception  explained  that  he  had  not  exerted  himself  be¬ 
cause,  "I'm  no  good  at  ball  anyway." 

The  intermittent  nature  of  contacts  between  the  two  camps  did  not 
foster  the  development  of  personal  relationships,  but  counselors  did  report 
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interludes  of  genuine  sharing  of  interests  and  of  favorable  mutual  responses 
which  support  the  desirability  of  considering  the  multiplication  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  joint  activities  in  the  future.  Instances  of  inter-mixing  across 
camp  lines  undertaken  by  the  children  themselves  may  be  illustrated  by  such 
excerpts  from  counselors'  reports  as  the  followings 

1.  With  reference  to  a  marshmallow  roast,  one  counselor  wrote, 
"worked  together  well;  children  forgot  with  whom  they  were." 

2.  In  reference  to  a  cookout,  another  counselor  wrote,  "boys 
seemed  to  mix  very  well  at  the  cookout.  They  even  sat  on  the 
same  rock  and  fooled  around  together."  This  same  counselor 
reported  that  at  Camp  O'Connell,  "My  boys  seemed  to  be  right 
in  with  the  other  camp.  I  think  they  also  made  some  friends." 

3.  Among  the  girls,  one  counselor,  commenting  on  integrated  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Camp  O'Connell,  stated,  "Played  games  with  the 
partially-sighted  and  all  operated  as  a  unified  group.  Girls 
picked  partners  without  encouragement."  On  another  occasion, 
this  same  counselor  reported  that,  in  a  given  activity  (play¬ 
ground  and  story  hour),  the  children,  "seemed  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  any  differences  in  the  groups." 

4.  .Still  another  counselor  reported  that,  "the  girls  were  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  Westward  HOJ  group  was  partially- 
sighted.  They  seemed  to  have  the  feeling  that  this  was  a  group 
from  a  different  camp  and  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  them." 

Only  two  resistant  responses  to  integration,  one,  on  a  group  basis 
and  one,  on  an  individual  basis,  were  reported.  One  counselor  wrote  that 
on  one  occasion  his  boys  asked,  "Do  we  have  to  swim  with  the  other  camp?" 

No  other  instance  of  such  group  reluctance  was  reported.  Only  one  child 
was  reported  by  his  mother  to  have  had  a  mixed  reaction  to  a  given  day 
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because  "he  didn't  care  when  the  others  played  along.."  This  description  of 
the  partially-sighted  children  as  the  "others"  emphasizes  the  real  sense  of 
isolation  of  the  two  camps  from  each  other — -a  reaction  which  may  have  been 
intensified  by  the  dual  form  of  camp  organization. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  children  were  organized  into  two  sep¬ 
arate  camps  and  that  integrated  activities  were  of  such  an  intermittent 
nature,  as  to  preclude  the  cumulative  growth  of  inter-personal  relations, 
the  fully-sighted  children  revealed  a  capacity  for  acceptance  of  "other" 
children  which  may  be  interpreted  as  encouraging  further  program  planning 
for  integrated  activities.  This  level  of  acceptance  occasions  particular 
surprise,  inasmuch  as  the  two  camps  represented  differences  reaching  far 
beyond  visual  capacities.  Social,  economic  and  cultural  differences  were 
also  involved.  Nor  should  one  ignore  the  bearing  of  differences  in  tran¬ 
sportation  arrangements  with  the  fully-sighted  sharing  rides  to  the  Y  on 
a  bus,  while  the  partially-sighted  used  taxis. 

B.  Counselors'  Evaluations 

Attention  turns  finally  to  a  comparison  of  the  evaluation  of  inte¬ 
grated  activities  made  by  the  counselors  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  with 
those  made  by  counselors  in  the  partially-sighted  camp.  In  answering  the 
question  of  whether  the  possibilities  for  integrated  play  had  been  ade¬ 
quately  tested,  counselors  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  divided  three  and 
three  between  affirmative  and  negative  replies,  while  counselors  in  the 
partially-sighted  camp  divided  three  to  two,  respectively.  Asked  whether 
each  group  had  undertaken  as  much  integrated  activity  as  seemed  feasible, 
four  counselors  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  answered  in  the  affirmative 
citing  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  difficulties  of  arranging  schedules 
and  of  differences  in  the  age  composition  of  ostensibly  comparable  groups 
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in  the  two  camps.  Only  two  of  the  counselors  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  were 
thus  critical  of  the  self-initiative  displayed  by  the  staff  in  promoting  in¬ 
tegrated  activities  in  contrast  with  the  fact  that  four  of  the  five  in  the 
partially-sighted  camp  felt  that  more  integration  could  have  been  achieved. 

Counselors’  judgments  concerning  the  most  important  barriers  to  ef¬ 
fective  integration  and  the  means  by  which  more  effective  integration  might 
have  been  achieved  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  factors,  those  relating 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  children  and  those  relating  to  issues  of  camp 
organization  and  administration.  Only  two  counselors  in  the  fully-sighted 
camp  felt  that  visual  handicap  represented  the  most  important  barrier  to 
integration,  and  none  of  the  counselors  in  the  partially-sighted  camp  cited 

r 

this  as  a  major  obstacle.  One  of  the  counselors  in  the  fully-sighted  camp 
cited  cultural  differences  between  the  fully-sighted  and  partially-sighted 
children  as  a  barrier,  and  one  of  the  counselors  in  the  partially-sighted 
camp  concurred  in  this  view.  In  addition,  one  of  the  fully-sighted  camp 
felt  that  there  were  no  major  barriers  to  integration  and  another  expressed 
uncertainty  about  the  nature  of  any  such  barriers.  The  foregoing  judgments 
combined  with  the  fact  that  four  of  the  five  counselors  in  the  partially- 
sighted  camp  did  not  mention  any  of  the  preceding  factors  suggests  that 
neither  the  visual  capacities,  nor  any  of  the  characteristics  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  constituted  a  significant  barrier  to  integration  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  counselors  in  the  camp  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  role  of  camp  organization  and  administration 
elicited  both  more  frequent  judgments  and  greater  agreement.  Eight  coun¬ 
selors,  four  in  each  camp,  agreed  that  more  administrative  guidance  in  pro¬ 
gram  planning  would  help  to  promote  more  effective  integration,  with  one  in 
each  of  the  camps  disagreeing  and  one  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  expressing 
uncertainty.  Eight  also  agreed,  again  four  in  each  camp,  that  replacement 
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of  the  dual  camp  organization  by  a  unified  organization  would  advance  inte¬ 
gration  efforts,  a  judgment  with  which  two  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  and  one 
in  the  other  disagreed.  Age  and  cultural  differences  between  the  counselors 
in  the  two  camps  were  also  cited  as  barriers  to  integration  by  four  coun¬ 
selors  in  each  camp?  two  counselors  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  regarded  such 
differences  as  having  some  rather  than  major  influence,  and  only  one  coun¬ 
selor,  associated  with  the  partially-sighted  camp  felt  that  such  differences 
had  no  effect.  Two  additional  factors  representing  administrative  issues 
were  mentioned.  One  counselor  in  the  fully-sighted  camp  mentioned  the  un¬ 
equal  age  ranges  in  the  comparable  groupings  of  the  two  camps  as  a  barrier 
to  integration.  And  one  counselor  in  the  partially-sighted  camp  mentioned 
the  turnover  among  the  fully-sighted  children  as  an  obstacle  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  closer  relationships  between  the  children  in  the  two  camps. 

Counselor  judgments  are  also  available  in  respect  to  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  activities  in  which  integration  might  be  developed  most 
effectively  in  the  future.  Among  those  in  the  fully-sighted  camp,  one  felt 
that  all  activities  should  be  undertaken,  three  thought  that  a  wide  range 
of  activities  could  be  undertaken  jointly  but  that  competitive  activities 
should  be  excluded  and  the  remaining  two  offered  no  suggestions.  Among 
the  counselors  in  the  partially-sighted  camp,  four  felt  that  ball  play 
should  not  be  scheduled  as  an  integrated  activity,  three  also  listed  skilled 
arts  and  crafts  as  unsuitable  for  joint  activity,  and  one  considered  swim¬ 
ming  unsuitable  for  integration.  These  judgments  suggest  that  integrated 
activities  might  be  extended  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  camp  activities.  But 
they  also  imply  that  a  number  of  counselors  were  thinking  of  integration  as 
involving  joint  play  between  segregated  groups  rather  than  involving  partic¬ 
ipation  in  an  activity  by  all  of  the  members  in  a  group  organized  on  a  mixed 
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For  example,  the  proposal  to  avoid  competitive  activities  would  seem 
to  be  more  justifiable  in  respect  to  games  in  which  a  team  of  fully-sighted 
is  pitted  against  a  team  of  partially-sighted,  than  in  respect  to  games  in¬ 
volving  mixed  teams  on  both  sides<>  In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  ball  play¬ 
ing  skills  among  the  fully-sighted,  even  games  among  the  fully-sighted  in¬ 
volve  boys  with  a  range  of  skills  on  both  sides.  This  would  also  be  the 
situation  if  some  partially-sighted  boys  were  mixed  with  the  fully-sighted 
on  each  side.  Indeed  counselor  ratings  suggest  that  some  of  the  partially- 
sighted  may  be  more  skillful  than  some  of  the  fully-sighted  in  ball  play. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  obvious  that  visual  acuity  is  more  important  in  some 
ball  games  than  others,  that  some  children  suffer  from  more  serious  visual 
handicaps  than  others,  and  that  both  the  fully-sighted  and  the  partially- 
sighted  cover  a  wide  range  both  in  their  enthusiasm  for  ball  playing  and 
in  their  skills.  Such  considerations  would  accordingly  seem  to  suggest 
that  selectivity  in  the  planning  of  integrated  ball  playing  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  more  constructive  policy  than  wholly  excluding  this  important  focus 
of  neighborhood  play  from  the  camp's  efforts  to  prepare  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  partially-sighted  for  reasonably  effective  participation  in 
the  normal  activities  of  the  fully-sighted.  And  similar  reasoning  would 
seem  to  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  other  activities  suggested  for 
exclusion  from  the  integration  program. 


VIII.  CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 


It  seems  appropriate  in  this  concluding  section  to  distill  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  season  which  has  herein  been  subjected  to  such  close 
scrutiny,  some  meaningful  guides  for  future  program  and  research  in  this 
area . 

A.  Relationship  Between  Research 
and  Social  Agency  Programs 

Although  the  primary  responsibility  of  a  social  agency  is  to  ren¬ 
der  the  service  for  which  it  has  been  established,  increasingly,  the  need 
to  augment  the  fund  of  understanding  and  knowledge  which  shapes  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  service,  has  asserted  itself.  Every  social  agency  is  confronted 
by  a  situation  in  which  scarce  resources  must  be  allocated  among  many  com¬ 
peting  ends.  The  disciplined  appraisal  of  program  plans  and  performance 
which  research  can  provide  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  agency  seeking 
to  conserve  resources  and  to  use  available  resources  with  maximum  effect. 

As  social  agencies  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  which  research 
can  yield,  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  admit  research  considerations 
into  the  entire  programming  and  operational  process,  if  maximum  value  is 
to  be  extracted  from  research  endeavors.  This  does  not  imply  a  one-way 
adaptation  of  agency  program  to  research  demands.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
recognized  that  research  must  itself  be  designed  to  seek  answers  to  the 
questions  confronting  the  agency  and  to  adjust  to  the  resources,  both  finan 
cial  and  human,  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  quest.  Such  reciprocal  adjust¬ 
ment  of  program  and  research  plans  throughout  the  life  of  a  project  is  not 
only  desirable  but  seems  the  only  practical  way  to  establish  research 
projects  within  the  framework  of  an  operating  agency. 
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Operating  staff  may  become  concerned  lest  the  intrusion  of  research 
demands  might  lead  to  a  subordination  of  program  objectives  to  a  degree  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  quality  of  service.  But  no  such  development  need  take  place. 
Research  may  be  organized  at  various  levelSo  It  may  be  designed  to  explore 
the  most  effective  means  of  providing  already  defined  services.  It  may  be 
directed  toward  exploring  the  means  of  more  effectively  coordinating  a  va¬ 
riety  of  programs.  It  may  be  designed  to  develop  fuller  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  particular  client  groups.  It  may  be  asked  to  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  making  fuller  use  of  available  information  about  programs  and 
expenditures.  And  it  may  also  be  asked  to  explore  areas  of  newly  develop¬ 
ing  needs  as  a  result  of  shifts  in  population  and  changes  in  the  problems 
of  the  various  groups  served.  But  sound  research  of  this  nature  can  always 
be  organized  within  the  structure  of  an  agency  which  continues  to  provide 
the  services  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

B.  Increased  Coverage  and  Improvement  of  Basic  Data 
Much  could  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  data  in  a  future  study. 
First,  direct  access  to  the  children  would  open  up  a  source  of  information 
largely  sealed  off  during  the  past  season.  Administration  will  have  to  de¬ 
velop  sufficient  confidence  in  the  skill  and  tact  of  research  personnel  to 
permit  and  facilitate  direct  contact  between  the  children  and  study  person¬ 
nel.  Direct  personal  interviews  with  parents  and  counselors  would  also  en¬ 
rich  basic  data.  In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  basic  data  coverage 
through  direct  interviews  with  parents  and  children  before  and  during  the 
camp  season,  it  would  clearly  be  advantageous  to  use  post-camp  follow-up 
questionnaires  and  interviews,  in  order  to  appraise  the  transfer  effect  of 
camp  experience  to  home,  neighborhood,  school  and  other  group  activities. 

In  this  endeavor,  it  seems  desirable  to  join  the  effort  of  regular  casework 
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personnel  with  that  of  study  personnel •  Secondly,  the  consistency  and  qual~ 
ity  of  counselor  reporting  can  be  improved  by  developing  more  objective  cri¬ 
teria  for  judgment,  by  providing  more  training  for  report  responsibilities 
and  by  exercising  consistent  supervision  throughout  the  reporting  period. 

It  seems  very  important  to  arrange  for  review  by  study  staff  of  counselor 
reports  at  the  time  they  are  submitted  or  shortly  thereafter,  so  that  re¬ 
porting  deficiencies  may  be  corrected  while  a  counselor's  knowledge  of  the 
situation  is  still  fresh.  Such  weekly  review  of  counselor  reporting  would 
thus  serve  to  extend  pre-camp  counselor  training  into  the  operating  period 
itself.  Such  conferences  would  also  make  it  possible  for  study  staff  to 
develop  an  enlarged  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  counselor,  the  bases 
of  his  judgments  and  his  feelings  about  the  program.  It  is  recognized  that 
this  report  and  conference  burden  would  be  costly  both  in  terms  of  time  and 
money,  (it  is  assumed  that  the  greater  responsibilities  borne  by  counselors 
participating  in  such  a  program  would  have  to  be  compensated  accordingly.) 
The  promise  of  better  data,  hence  better  research,  would  have  to  be  weighed 
against  the  increment  of  cost  anticipated.  Above  all,  an  explicit  declara¬ 
tion  during  the  training  period  that  administration  ascribes  importance  to 
and  expects  report  responsibilities  to  be  fulfilled  as  conscientiously  as 
other  tasks,  will  dispel  doubt  about  the  value  placed  by  administration  on 
the  study  and  the  work  it  entails. 

It  does  not  appear  appropriate  or  necessary  at  this  time  to  suggest 
the  concrete  changes  in  all  reporting  and  questionnaire  forms  which  experi¬ 
ence  suggests  would  be  desirable.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  areas  of  in¬ 
formation  covered  by  all  forms  would  have  to  be  covered  again  in  a  future 
study,  but  that  all  forms  could  be  improved  and  that  therefore  none  should 
be  used  again  without  some  modification. 
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Co  Importance  of  Defining  Nature  of  the  Group 
Unfortunately  the  Y  camp  program  for  the  partially-sighted  children 
conducted  during  1957,  had  to  be  planned  and  administered  without  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  knowledge  concerning  the  probable  attitudes  toward  and  capacity  for 
participation  in  such  a  program,  of  the  children  involvedo  The  background 
and  performance  characteristics  of  the  partially-sighted  children  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fully-sighted  children  to  a  large  extent  represented  ’’un¬ 
knowns"'  to  the  administrative  staff  responsible  for  program  design.  Within 
the  severe  limits  imposed  by  time  and  staff,  this  study  has  sought  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  clues  which  may  aid  in  the  solution  for  these  ’’unknowns”  for  the 
given  group.  However,  because  the  child  experience  caught  up  in  the  data 
on  which  this  study  is  based  does  not  in  any  sense  constitute  a  scientific 
sample,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  with  changing  enrollment  in  either  or 
both  of  the  groups,  that  the  same  degree  of  congruence  between  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  with  respect  to  the  factors  studied  would 
occur.  In  the  future,  program  planning  would  be  better  served  if  this  in¬ 
formation,  taken  from  the  intake  forms,  were  collected  and  analyzed  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  advance  of  camp  operations  to  give  operational  and  research 
staff  insight  into  the  group  norms  to  which  program  plans  must  be  adjusted. 
The  question  of  how  divergent  the  pre-camp  experience  of  the  partially- 
sighted  and  fully-sighted  children  actually  is,  will  have  to  be  answered 
anew  with  each  camp  season.  It  can  be  done  without  great  effort  or  burden. 
Narrative  reports  involving  a  case  appraisal  of  an  individual  child  can  be 
supplemented  by  data  and  techniques  which  translate  this  qualitative  infor¬ 
mation  into  quantitative  form,  so  that  group  norms  may  be  defined.  Just 
as  the  facts  with  respect  to  pre-camp  characteristics  and  experience  based 
on  the  camp  enrollment  for  one  season  cannot  be  assumed  to  apply  to  a 
changed  enrollment  in  other  seasons,  so  no  transfer  of  finding  or  judgment 
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derived  from  this  study  can  be  made  to  other  handicap  groups.  Any  program 
involving  other  handicap  groups  would  have  to  ascertain  this  information 
for  the  group  involved,  through  the  suggested  means.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  this  information  before  a  precise  program  is  laid  down.  If  any  ex¬ 
treme  polarization  of  ratings  were  obtained,  this  would  suggest  so  wide  a 
gulf  as  to  render  the  two  groups  under  review  incompatible  in  joint  play, 
without  special  program  adjustments.  But,  also,  having  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  group  in  advance  of  program  inception,  study  attention  could 
more  knowledgeably  be  directed  to  the  observation  of  individual  children, 
as  well  as  to  experiment  with  alternative  program  content.  In  the  past 
season,  considerable  study  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  effort  to  learn 
something  of  the  basic  qualities  of  the  group.  In  the  future,  if  this  is 
accomplished  in  advance,  study  energy  and  time  can  be  released  to  push 
beyond  this,  to  more  intensive  probing  of  other  factors  during  the  opera¬ 
tive  period  of  the  program. 

It  would  also  seem  desirable  to  extend  the  coverage  of  intake  forms 
to  include  some  of  the  area  of  information  covered  presently  in  parent  pre- 
camp  questionnaires,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  preview  of  activity  attitudes 
and  skills.  Thus,  at  the  point  of  intake,  information  which  has  been 
gathered  at  scattered  periods  throughout  the  past  season  would  be  coalesced. 
A  further  advantage  of  using  the  intake  point  to  gather  maximum  data  de¬ 
rives  from  the  total  coverage  which  is  automatically  assured.  The  intake 
point  can  also  provide  the  first  natural  opportunity  for  direct  interview 
access  to  the  child. 

Whereas  during  the  past  season,  program  planning  could  not  derive 
benefit  from  the  analysis  of  the  nature  and  attitudes  of  the  group,  in  the 
future,  program  planning  should  be  able  to  take  such  aid  for  granted. 
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D.  Camp  Structure,  Staff  Selection  and  Group  Formation 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  suggests  that  a  unitary  camp 
structure  which  included  both  segregated  and  inter-mixed  units  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  experimental  setting  than  the  dual  camp  structure  of  the 
past.  Assignment  to  a  segregated  or  inter-mixed  unit  could  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  judgments  derived  by  casework,  camp  and  study  staff  from  enlarged 
intake  data  about  readiness  or  lack  of  it,  for  full  integration.  It  should 
be  noted  that  given  a  unitary  camp  structure  embracing  all  partially-sighted 
and  fully-sighted  children,  that  even  a  child  assigned  to  a  group  composed 
only  of  partially-sighted  children  would  not  be  totally  isolated  from  the 
inter-mixed  units  or  those  composed  only  of  fully-sighted  children,  in  all 
camp-wide  activities  such  as  trips,  assemblies,  etc.  The  elimination  of  a 
situation  in  which  all  fully-sighted  children  were  characterized  by  the 
partially-sighted  (and  vice  versa)  as  the  "others'*  and  were  believed  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  camp  estranged  from  the  one  to  which  one's  own  basic  attachment 
was  oriented,  appears  desirable  from  both  a  research  and  program  point  of 
view. 

Regardless  of  any  revision  of  camp  structure  which  is  undertaken, 
two  features  associated  with  the  significant  success  of  the  past  program 
must  not  be  lost — the  small  size  of  group  and  the  high  maturity  level  of 
the  counselors  in  the  partially-sighted  camp.  If  a  camp  structure  which 
involves  inter-mixed  groups  and  more  extended  contact  between  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  children  is  adopted,  it  will  be  even 
more  important  to  assure  maintenance  of  these  two  important  factors. 

This  implies  increased  camp  costs,  as  these  two  features  are  extended  to 
cover  the  fully-sighted  enrollment  as  well.  The  degree  of  inter-mixed 
relations,  including  the  number  of  permanently  inter-mixed  groups  will 
have  to  be  decided  not  only  in  relation  to  the  readiness  of  the  children 
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involved,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  number  of  small  groups,  which  could 
be  formed  on  the  basis  of  available  financial  resources  and  staffed  with 
mature  counselor  leadership.  It  is  clear  that  an  inter-mixed  group  should 
be  kept  smaller  than  an  ordinary  camp  unit  in  the  fully-sighted  camp,  to 
permit  the  counselor  to  deal  adequately  with  the  more  complicated  inter¬ 
personal  relations  which  may  arise.  It  is  also  clear  that  inter-mixed 
units  must  call  for  a  higher  level  of  counselor  understanding  and  guidance 
than  would  be  required  in  a  simple,  recreational  experience  involving  a 
more  homogeneous  group  of  children.  It  may  also  be  suggested  that  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  a  counselor  staff  may  be,  the  more  they  stand 
in  need  of  pre-camp  training.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  experience 
level  of  counselor  staff  has  a  bearing  on  how  much  program  discretion  can 
be  left  to  individual  groups.  This  aspect  of  staff  selection  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  program  content  which  will  follow  this  sub-section. 

In  addition  to  counselor  competence  to  fulfill  the  more  onerous  ob¬ 
ligations  implied  in  the  purposes  of  the  program  and  research,  it  would  be 
helpful  if  staff  selection  and  assignments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  admin¬ 
istration  awareness  of  counselor  attitudes  toward  the  integrated  aspects  of 
the  projected  program  and  willingness  to  undertake  direction  in  accordance 
with  research  requirements.  It  would  certainly  be  prejudicial  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  future  program  if  counselors  who  feel  reluctance  or  even  antip¬ 
athy  to  supervising  mixed  groups,  should  nonetheless  be  given  such  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  negative  counselor  feelings  may 
be  dissipated  by  adequate  pre-camp  training,  but  caution  would  still  have 
to  be  exercised  in  the  utilization  of  personnel  whose  attitudes,  if  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  the  program  or  study  can  so  strongly  affect  the  outcome 
of  both. 


If  intermixed  units  are  established  in  a  future  program,  the 
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experience  of  the  past  season  indicates  that  they  should  include  only  those 
fully-sighted  children  who  are  enrolled  for  an  entire  season.  It  may  be 
practical  to  encourage  such  enrollment  among  a  number  of  fully-sighted  chil¬ 
dren  to  equal  the  partially-sighted  enrollment*  In  addition  to  establishing 
a  stable  core  of  fully-sighted  children  for  assignment  to  inter-mixed  groups, 
a  decision  about  the  proportions  in  which  these  groups  should  be  composed  of 
fully-sighted  and  partially-sighted  children  will  have  to  be  made* 

Since  it  cannot  be  known  now,  how  many  partially-sighted  children 
enrolled  for  a  future  camp  will  be  judged  ready  for  an  inter-mixed  unit  on 
the  basis  of  intake  data,  no  formula  can  be  laid  down  at  this  time*  It 
would  seem  desirable,  however,  to  try  to  arrange  for  nearly  equal  numbers 
of  partially-sighted  and  fully-sighted  in  any  inter-mixed  unit  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  that  the  partially-sighted  children  (or  vice  versa) 
would  feel  enveloped,  isolated  or  outnumbered* 

E.  Program  Control 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  the  importance  of  reasserting 
administrative  control  over  the  activities  content  of  the  program  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  purposive  strategy  designed  to  achieve  the  kind  of  balance 
of  activities,  timing  and  sequence  of  events  which  would  best  promote  the 
objectives  of  the  program  as  a  whole.  The  problem  is  to  establish  a  degree 
of  counselor  direction  which  avoids  over-rigid  scheduling  without  any  flex¬ 
ibility  to  permit  pursuit  of  group  preferences  and  such  loose  control  over 
program  which  yields  the  outcome  to  chance,  whim  and  general  lack  of  fore¬ 
thought. 

In  the  first  place,  administrative  policy  with  respect  to  the  em¬ 
phasis  to  be  accorded  skill  development,  introduction  to  new  activities, 
and  group  preferences  in  the  program  should  be  made  clear  to  counselors. 
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A  sample  weekly  program,  illustrating  the  application  of  program  strategy 
to  activity  choices  would  also  be  helpful.  Within  such  a  weekly  pattern 
each  group  could  be  permitted  latitude  in  the  scheduling  of  daily  activi¬ 
ties.  What  is  suggested  is  development  of  a  program  blueprint  which  would 
shift  activity  choices  from  the  area  of  day-to-day  decision  by  counselors 
and  children  to  a  weekly  plan  based  on  forethought  and  consultation  with 
supervisors.  It  would  also  remove  the  burden  of  counselor  to  counselor 
negotiation  in  all  instances  where  joint  activity  between  two  camp  groups 
is  involved. 

Just  as  research  design  is  a  variable  related  to  the  objectives 
of  a  study,  so  the  levels  of  meaning  drawn  from  the  data  collected  and 
the  scope  of  the  analysis  can  be  likewise  varied  to  fit  the  needs  which 
animate  a  particular  inquiry.  The  data  aggregated  in  the  course  of  this 
study  represent  a  basic  ore  which,  with  further  treatment,  can  yield  more 
in  the  way  of  final  product.  So  it  is  that  the  data  presented  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  this  study  represent  only  a  partial  util-ization  of  the  meaningful 
findings  which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  In  this  study,  for  example,  because 
of  the  time  and  intensive  analysis  required,  no  effort  was  made  to  study 
patterns  of  reactions  on  a  child-by-child  basis,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
analyze  changes  in  intergroup  relations  on  the  basis  of  sociogram  material 
collected;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  explore  the  possibility  of  consis¬ 
tent  differences  in  ratings  among  counselors;  nor  was  effort  made  to  re¬ 
late  parental  ratings  of  children  to  case  worker's  evaluations. —Yet  all 
these  analytical  possibilities,  could  be  pursued  on  the  basis  of  data  al¬ 
ready  garnered,  given  time,  resources  and  agency  interest. 

Finally,  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  learned 
of  a  substantive  nature  about  the  personal  and  social  development  of 
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partially-sighted  children  in  group  experiences,,  The  significant  quanta  of 
knowledge  still  to  be  gained  through  further  study  is  perhaps  the  only  war¬ 
rant  required  for  further  effort.  Yet,  the  interest  in  extending  these  in¬ 
sights  to  other  handicapped  groups  may  suggest  to  some  the  need  to  initiate 
new  exploratory  studies  for  such  groups  rather  than  to  push  on,  in  depth, 
in  territory  already  reconnoitered.  This  choice  must  be  made  by  respon¬ 
sible  agency  officials.  The  study  itself,  provides  no  basis  for  recommen¬ 
dation  on  this  policy  issue.  In  making  this  policy  decision  it  may  be 
prudent  to  remember  that  the  substantive  findings  herein  presented  cannot 
be  transferred  to  the  study  of  other  handicapped  groups.  But  it  may  also 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  techniques  used  in  this  study  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  subsequent  programs  concerned  with  other  handicapped  groups. 
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